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the old nurse; who loved Mary as if she were 
her own child. 

* Oh, no, no;’ said poor Mary; ‘but f lov- 
ed her so—that dear child—and it is hard to 
give her up.’ 

* Yes dear; but He has taken her who said, 
* Of such is the kingdom of Heaven;’ He 
who doeth all things well.’ 

‘I know it nurse,’ replied Mary; ‘and it 
is always so: every object of affection such 
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JOHN W. cuted oa [erly 2 
ev. JOHN T. SARGEANT, ‘ . 

oo ELIZA W. FARNHAM. | But deeper agony thrilled Mary’s soul, 

when at the return of her parents, she beheld 
| her mother’s frantic grief, and heard the re- 
proaches which she heaped upon the @ready 
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Selected Tale. 
From the Lady’s Reposi®@ry. 

The Mary of this thrilling tale is not a creation o 
Fiction. ‘This assurance will give to the story a 
deeper interest than it would otherwise have to | which added poignancy to the anguish of her 
many readers. — ED. 


THE STEP-DAUGH TER. 


BY MRS. MARY A. 


overwhelmed girl, as the cause of the little 
one’s death. It-was pitiful to hear her la- 
| tnentations, and her torturing cries of grief, 
|step-child; but it was yet sadder to hear the 
|denunciations which she } oured upon the in- 
jnocent girl, who writhed under them in ag- 


| ony. 
| nm 
| It was weeks before calmness was restored 


LIVERMORE, 


engi 

{Continued.} 

Nothing short of absolute necessity induc- | to the home of the Melvyns. Gradually the 

{ this measure, for Mrs. Melvyn’s hatred bereaved mother rose from the stroke which 
e 3 measure, ws ; ; 

mitigated | bad prostrated her tothe earth, but the iron 

g 

| had too deeply entered the soul of Mary, and 

‘The reiter- 

ated charge of having caused the ceath of 


of Mary had become in no way 
during the lapse of the lust dozen years; al- 
though her absence at school, and the watch- 
fulness of the servants, had prevented toa 
great degree, its open and iolent manifesta- | 
tion. It galled her sorely that her own wee 
Emma clung so tenderly to ber half-sister, 


she was still a pitiable sufferer. 


Emma, was cast in her teeth, and remember- 
ing that fatal morning walk over the dewy 
grass, Mary at last cam: to look upon herself 


and a pang of jealous rage darted through | #8 Stained with the guilt of sororicide. It 
- | oo 3 - , renettahe aril 
her heart whenever the sunny child leaped | Was a dreadful thought to that sensitive girl 


came over her— 
It 


| was terrible to believe that she, who had so 


|—and she shuddered as it 


from her arms to Mary’s: and when, one night 
before retiring, she entered Mary’s chamber, 
and drew aside the drapery of the bed, on 
which she lay sleeping, with the babe pillow- 
ed on one arm, while the other was softly 
folded around it, with her cheek fondly rest- 
ing against the golden head of the little one, 
so burning an emotion of jealousy and ill 
will fired her bosom, that she rushed from the 
room terrified at the violence of her own pas- | , 
nd fearful of the consequences to which |the sleeper, until the stars came out bright 
land thick in the heavens above, and her gor- 
ments had become saturated with the falling 
dew. Here one evening the souud of ap- 


}that but for her, her sister had not died! 


loved the child, had shortened its brief, bright 
|life,—and the thought weighed upon her like 
a night-mare, till every day she beeame paler 
and thinner, and shunned yet more the pres- 
lence of the whole household. Often 
wandered into the church-yard, and there 
|passed whole hours beside the tiny grave of 


she 


sion, at 
jt might lead. 
Relief from domestic cares did not restore 
to Mrs. Melvyn her wonted health, und aa/ a ee eee 
nas Spring opened, she bade her family | proa g footsteps ’ rousec 
nay? ante | 1 started with her hus- | her fora moment from her apathy of grief: 
a short farewell, and sta DM leee- eae Gooey chonteita. eer 





| 


| proposed that his friend should make her his | the domestic persecution of which ehe was | 


jand her disposition, and then specifying the | flowers—and it was he, who, more than all, 


years before, had he not been a comparative | brief days, would have been averted from 
stranger to his family affairs, that the frown 
of his wife’s brow darkened, and that the | With its wealth of affections, and sweet, 
pale cheek of his child blanched yet whiter, | bright hopes, would not have stained the soul 
whenever the twain came in contact; and he | of that step-mother! 

soon learned to read hate gleaming in the But Mr, Melvyn, after holding his child 
fuce of one, and quivering fear in the frame | for an instant to his heart, felt himself in an 
‘of the other. embarrassing and awkward situation, and re- 
| He observed yet more closely—and the jleasing her from his arms, he assured her 
heart of the indifferent and worldly man that she should not be compelled to marry 








as others have, is denied me. My mother smote him, when he saw how completely all | Mr. Maurice, although, as an invitation to 


light and laughter had been crushed out of | Visit the family had been extended to him, 
‘the heart of his first-born by the bitter and |she would be under the necessity of seeing 


‘unceasing tyranny of her step-mother: thot, |bsingand extending to him the courtesy due! 


notwithstanding her ready compliance with |® guest; and he might have added—for the 
the wishes of the cruel woman, her patience | thought was in his heart—that he did not de- 
under her wrongs, her mild and conciliatory |spair of effecting a marriage between them. 
language, and ber studious avoidance of eve | Had Mary atthat time opened to her | 
ery cause of reproach and unkindness, she ther her whole heart, i had been well for 

was yet held in most galling domestic servi- | her: for in his softened mood, he would hav e| 
tude, and a worse than Egyptian bondage. listened with pleasure to her confession that} 
He knew what every resident of the town jan attachment had long subsisted rey 
could have told him, that her life was Icacly | herself and Edward Gray. Not even his| 
aud desolate—that friendship, acquaintance, | poverty, nor the studious habits which led 

or intercourse with any out of the mansion |him tochoose a professional, rather than a 

was denied her—and that unsupported, un-|mereantile life—a cireumstance on which \.r. 

soothed, and uncared-for, she had passed | Melvyn had commented with severity—nor | 
from infancy to childhood, and from thence | yet the entire. absence of that low order of | 
to womanhggl—and he marvelled how the | talent, to the possession of which the wealthy 


poor girl had lived through her trials. jtnan indebted for his property, would, in this| 


He knew too well his wife’s disposition moment ef ceauine feeling, have been weigh-| 
to believe would avail jed against his daughter’s happiness. 
aught with her, and be feared that it might} From her earliest school days, Mary had 
have a contrary effect from what he intended, loved Edward Gray, though not until later 
and cause an open rupture in bis family. | years had their affection clothed itself in lan- 
He therefore pursued a different course. guage. Many a Saturday afternoon had she 
W hen last in New-York, a business acquain- | passed at his father’s cottage, at the invitation 


that remonstrance 


tance of his, a bachelor of twice his daugh- of the dark-eyed boy’s sister, when the 


ter’s age, had carelessly asked of him the lad would gather for her the choisest straw- 
favor of un introduction to some lady who | berries in the garden, or cull the rarest 
would make him a suitable wife; and the re-| flowers that bloomed in the front yard, feel- 
quest had been repeated with the appearance | ing himself supremely happy if she accepted 
of sincerity. ‘The thought had entered the | them. 


It was he who aided her through the 
father’s mind that Mary would be more hap-| intricacies of her studies—who cheered her 





pily situated were she married, and immedi-| when her young heart was sad and despond- | 
ately he resolved to effvet a marriage between | ing—who guided her over bridgeless streams | 
his triend and his daughter. He wrote the |through dense forests, and amid rough, | 
former, explaining to him the unpleasant sit- | threatening ledges of rocks, to behold some | 
uation of his child in the family, stating in a | picturesque figure of the landscape, or some 


most lawyer-like way her varied qualifications | hidden nook filled with sweet-scented wild | 

| 

as | 

dowry that would accompany ber hand, be | fel: and expressed sorrow and sympathy for 
J 





wife. The offer was accepted, and the cold |the object. Poor child, but for him, her life | 
and heartless bargain being concluded, Mr. | would have been sunless indeed! 
‘Phe premature termination of Mary’s 
) school lays interrupted their increasingly | 


It was with much trepidation that Mary | pleasant acquaintance, and shortly after, Ed-| 





Melvyn proceeded to acquaint bie daugbrer! 
peat: ge , . 
with his intended disposal of her. 


her, and the guilt of crushing a human heart, | 


SE EEL LET EE TEED, 
sightedness of woman, more than suspected 
the truth, for Mary’s demeanor at times, her 
tell-tale face, and nervous agitation had be- 
trayed More than she was aware of—yet she 
had never mentioned her suspicions to her 
husband, and he, therefore, did not dream 
that Mary’s affections were pre-engaged. 
When, therefore, in the ensuing fall, he left 
home for New York, he acquainted his wife, 
in part, with his plans for Mary, and by 
speaking in exaggerated terms of the wealth 
of his friend, of the splendor of his establish- 
ment, and of the advantages to be derived 
from an alliance with him, he fully enlisted 
her aid in accomplishing his purpose and pre- 
pared her to receive Maurice cordially, whom 
he proposed to bring home with him on his 
return, 

Buta few days had elapsed after his de- 
parture, when one afternoon as Mrs. Melvyn 
was sitting in the’back parlor at her work-ta- 
ble; busily engaged on a pocket handkerchief 
of the finest linen cambric, the door-bell rang, 
and alady was ushered into the front room 
adjoining where she sat, und Maty was sum- 
moned, One leaf of the folding doors was 
withdrawn, and screened by the other, Mes. 
Melvyn could overhe, 
of the adjoining room, 








all the conversation 
without being herself 
perceived—an advantage of which she seru- 
pled not to avail herself. ‘The lady was ev- 
idently a stranger to Mary, nor did Mrs, Mel- 
vyn hear by what name she introduced her- 
self: but perceived that she handed 
Mary a note, and heard her say that it was 
sent by Miss Gray. 


she 


A deadly white came 
over Mary’s cheek and lip, a violent tremor 
seized her, and as soon as ber eye glanced 
over the first few buried her 
face in her hands, and tier head dropped up- 
on the arm of the sofa where she sat. 

‘ My dear Miss Melvyn, I beg you to com- 


lines, she 
’ 


pose yourself,’ said the stranger lady, in gen- 
tle tones, and changing her seat to the sofa, 
she placed her arm around the poor girl's 
waist, and endeavored to soothe her, Slowly 
Mary raised her head, and drawing her hand 
across her eyes as if to remove the dimness 


| gathering there, and grasping the neck of her 


dress as if it were that which girdled her 
throatso tightly as to prevent respiration, 
she forced herself to finish the note. 

*Oh, he willdie! he will die!’ said the half 
delirious girl, clasping her hands tightly; 
‘my poor Edward—he will never recover, 
Do they think he will get well? Oh, tell me, 
and let me know the worst at once,’ 

* My dear girl said her visitant, taking Ma- 


obeyed the unusual summons to an interview | ward’s departure to * Old Harvard’ seemed ry’s clasped hands in one of hers, and with 


with her father; and it was with a degree of to threaten the total destruction of their friend- | 
emotion that astonished him, that she listened |ship, But it was not so to be: for Edward, | 


the other drawing her head to her bosom, and 
speaking in trembling but tender tones, ‘ Mr. 
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Capital Punishment. 


ENGLAND. 


From Howitt's Journal. 
The Punishment of Death. 
BY FREDERIC ROWTON, 
Secretary to the Society for the Abolition of 
Capital Punishments, 
Cnarrer X. 
The morality of hanging innocent men. Con- 
clusion of the moral argument, 








the moral argument against the gallows. 

In the first place, can the ruler have, under 

any circumstances, a moral right to inflict a 
punishment which is undeniably semoraliz-* 
ing in its tendency? If, as is admitted by all, 
evil is found to result from the practice of 
hanging, where is the moral code that will 
justify man in its use! To do evil that good 
may come, is universally forbidden in all sys- 
| tems of ethics, 
Secondly, the punishment of death is im- 
|moral (that is, unjust between man and man) 
| because it inflicts an eternal penalty upon a 
‘human offence. I am not now about to enter 
into the question of religion: that I leave for 
future chapters: but I simply urge the con- 
| clusions of philosophy. That the soul enters 
into anew and unalterable state at death, 
reason «affirms, as well as Revelation: and 
| consequently he who kills the body sentences 
the soul. Now the crime punished is simply 
a question between man and the culprit: the 
| sin of the act he is not called upon to mea- 
‘sure. [ maintain, then, that the erime com- 
| mitted being only a human offence, it should 
only be subject to a human penalty: and 
death being a divine one, it is, consequently, 
not at man’s disposal, 

Thirdly, there is the following grave ques- 
tion to be answered :—Have we a moral right 
jto destroy a fellow-creature for immorality, 
; whom we have taken no pains to instruct in 
\the paths of goodness? We make no attempt 
|to moralize our people, and yet we pretend to 
| punish their wickedness. From what class 
come our criminals? From the untaught. 
| And whose fiult is it that a people remains 
unenlightened? Is it not the State’s alone? 
| Yes, itis. And for every crime committed 
,in darkness, the neglectful State, and not the 
neglected culprit, is morally accountable, 
We leave the child to wallow in filth and ig- 
né®ance, and we hang him when in the neces- 
|sary course of events, he becomes an aban- 
|doned and desperate man. Let us manfully 
| think of this, and prate no more about our 








| 


One or two more considerations, and close 


band upon a southern tour. 
of May, and the advance of the vernal sea- 
son seemed premature, though beautiful. 


thoughts to 
ity and she 
It wasa blessed thing that Edward Gray 


* an emotion of fear or curios- 


not rise from her damp seat. 


}to the unfolding of his plan, ‘The blood |single hearted, and truthful, loving with all 
lrushed to her temples, crimsoning brow, 


the intensity of a strong, calm nature, whose | ness is dangerous; but then let us hope for 
cheek and neck, then as quickly receded, | heart was the fountain of affection’s still, but| the best, as every thing willbe done that love 


morality until we have mended. our foolish 
jand cruel negleetfulness, Let us educate the 
children, instead of strangling the men; let 


Gray is quite ill; his physician says his ill- 





“ F is “s » was in the air, | 
aly ac. grnany Ne Reersdbns the porfieme imet Mary Melvyn that night beside her sis- 
of the early blossoms, black 
to tree, 
1 thither through the |madness, and that no one in ber own home 
i isiti »buildi ir homes of |sought to comfort her, or to divert her 
pe —e ee ee and | thoughts from the dead. No one was better 
caine like children at play, went | fitted for the holy office of comforter than 
singing along their course, as if fur very was Edward Gray, for his heart was full of 
dness On one of the bright mornings, after kind and gentle thoughts, and his nature was 
“ i ual restlessness to little Em- | ove of tenderness and religious enthusiasm. 
‘ vans “A hie change tate the fresh open Nor did any one better understand Mary than 
pyar ¥ her entevil violets from the | himself; for from the dey when he gave to 
yque-foil from the roadside, and | her the white dove which he had reared for 
from the orchard, |that purpose, she bad been his study—the 


birds were flutter- | ter’s grave—at jeast so it seemed—for it was 


ing restlessly from tree and swallows |rumored that Mary’s grief was verging to 


were darting hither ane 


air, and w 
dell, the cit 

le and peach blossoms rpo | 
oa otek breath of air sent a shower of | object of his thoughts during his lonely hours 
where eve ¢ 


— an vision that bad beautified his waking 
rosy petals over the dewy sward. ad the vi g, 


In her exhilaration of spirits, she did not And though 


; i ainty ki lhis words brought tears to her eyes, they 
perceive how slightly the dainty kid shoe of g yes, they 


the child guarded her feet from the moisture | “ere 
of the earth, nor did she observe in the bril- 
e little one, and in her crimson |proved he i 
which this mora- | “er unjust self-reproaches, he poured in upon 


Long after did | her lacerated spirit the healing balm of sym- 
and | pathy, and won her thoughts from the dead 


as well as his sleeping dreams, 


tears of resignation, and of sweet sub- 
|mission to Heaven: and while he gently re- 


li f th r unlawful indulgence in grief, and 
iant eye o 


cheek, an incipient disease 

ing’s walk would heighten. 
she remember with most 
yet most pleasing 
laugh had never before rung 
and silvery, nor had her arms been ever be- 
fore twined round her sister’s neck with more 
fervency of affection, and that as she had gaz- 
ed on her bright face, she had thought an ao- | 


el could scarce be lovelier. |"ay ' 
6 It wasa sleepless pillow that Mary pressed — were In some way strangely interwov- 
; r a jen—they proved effectual. And when at the 
that night, for a consuming fever was in Em.- | 3 " ; 
’ i and now she was burning with |door of her fathers house, Edward Gray took 
a’s veins g : . ‘ 
ee 3 and Ls : , , |her hand in his, am! gazed into her face, he 
heat, and now shivering with cold, now beg- | g . 
‘ a saw 
ging most piteously for water, and now start- | 
Se vs . . 
ing up in terror, as if waking from an ugly spent 
“1 ’ sci reig 7 id grief in her soul was 
dream. Morning came, and a physician was |"©8" OF Moria § fi ou us at end, 


oned: but he shook his head doubtfully | And now Mary returned to her usual duties 
. . s head d PF hal - . 
ae |with more of interest than she had manifest- 


ed for weeks before; and though annoyed by 


painful, 


emotions, that her |‘? the living. 
out so clear | It may be that the same words of comfort 


uttered by another would have been power- 
less; but coming, as they did, from one who 
| possessed great influence over her, from one, 
with whem, down deep in her heart there 
lay a presentiment that her own future des- 


by the dim light of the waning moon, 
|peace had entered her heart, and that the 


for he saw what a strong hold fever had ob- 
tained in the child’s system; and though he 
came day after day, and exerted bis mightiest 
skill, the babe grew worse rather than better. 


the malace of her step-mother, and wounded 

by her unkindness, yet the great burden was 

M *s tears dropped like the rain, as she be- rolled off from her herat, and strength was 
ary’s tears : ’ ; , 

} j ; , , ve with h re 

held her sweet sister in the arms of the nurse therefore given her to cope er other 

ossed in the delirium of | ‘tials. 





moaning in pain, o- . i | 
her disease, and a hundred times daily were | 
her hands clasped in prayer that the child | 
might live. But more and more fiercely burn- 
ed the fever that was wasting away her life, | Melvyn’s business was such that an unusual 
more intense deepened the scarlet of her | portion of his time was passed at the man- 
cheek, and wilder became the delirium in | sion with bis family, and then, obtuse as were 
which she struggled, and a messenger was | his perceptions, and callous as was his heart, 
despatched in haste for her parents, that they | he observed that his daughter had lost the 
miyht see their child ere she died. It avail d | light-heartedness and buoyancy of her child- 
not, and a few more days of terrible suffering | hood, and that in their stead had settled upon 
to the child, and a few more long nights of |her a decp sadness and unnatural desponden- 
watching and sorrowing, and the sweet inno- ~ Day after day, he saw ber move aroun 
cent passed into Heaven. with a pale and smileless countenance, noise- 

They led Mary from its shrouded form, and |lessly performing such duties as obtraded 
spoke to-her of its ineffuble happiness, of its | themselves upon her notice, but with a wan- 
freedoin from suffering and pain; but she |dering and abstracted air, which told that 
could not be comforted. her heart and thoughts were unoccupied by 
© Would you bring her back to earth?’ said ‘them. He saw too, what he might have seen 


CHAPTER IL. 


During the three years that followed, Mr. 


leaving her as white as amarble figure, and 
| trembling and agitated, she protested with as- 
|tonishing vehemence, that ‘she did not now 
wish to marry, but preferred rather to remain 
at home.’ 

Mr. Melvyn attributing her agitation to 
|gitlish diffidence, carelessly replied, ‘ You 
jwill probably change your mind, when you 
| become acquainted with Mr. Maurice, and 
| therefore, for the present’ 

‘No, no, father,’ said Mary, bursting into 
‘tears, do not urge this matter, but allow me 
1 do not wish to 





lin this todo as I please. 
|marry at present, indeed I do not; and it 
will make me very uuhappy if you urge ime 


any farther.’ 
* Strange!’ said Mr. Melvyn, almost angry 
| with his child for thwarting plans, which 
were laid fur her happiness, as he believed; 
'* but how do you know that you will pot like 


Maurice; what objection have you to an ac- 
quaintance with him? You are acting like a 
foolish girl who does not know what is for 
| eer interest.’ 

| « Father,’ said Mary withdrawing her hands 


\from her tearful face, and speaking with 
startling vehemence, ‘a marriage contract 
|should be a willing one, a choset one; it 
| should be based upon the affections, and not 
| upon poliey; it should be an affair of the 
| heart, and not a matter of business, I do not 
think it right to marry where there is no love, 
and Leould never be happy in a union into 
| which I was furced—nor could any one else 
father.’ 

Well,’ replied Mr. Melvyn, ‘ who knows 
but that this will be an affair of the heart, 
}as you call it?) Maurice is a very intelligent 
| fellow, pleasant, agreeable, and wealthy into 
jthe bargain—and it would not be at all 
strange if you should love him—you kuow. 
| think you would enjoy yourself much more 


in a home of you own than you do here;’ 
and Mr- Melvya’s voice sank to a kinder and 
more affectionate cadence: ‘1 have long seen 
that you were not as happy at home as I 
| wish you were, and this makes me desirous 
of securing to you a pleasant home of your 
own,’ 

Tears gushed yet more freely from the 
leyes of Mary, deluging her crimson cheeks, 
and yielling to the impulse of her feelings, 
which the last words of her father had awak- 
ened, she sprang to his knee, threw her arms 


around his neck, and hid her tearful face in 
his bosom. 

Oh, how the imprisoned secret of her soul 
struggled fur freedom! How it trembled up- 
on her tongue, and was almost uttered! One 
word of encouragement—one hint—one lead- 
ing question—and it had been divulged: and 
the most poignant anguish that ever pierced 
the heart of woman would have becn spared 
her: years of suffering crowded into a few 


ldeep waters—or for Mary, whose early love ‘or medical skill can suggest.’ 

Mary moaned like a sick babe, and her 
The 
'fection—recreancy to an early attachment! lady continued: 

was impossible. Thejr interview the! * He begs constantly to see you, and it was 
grave of Emma, which we have already men- at his request that you were sent for: and, 
tioned, Jed to a correspondence which was | my dear young friend, if you compose your- 
terminated only by death—a correspondence j self, I doubt not your presence will operate 
| which strengthened yet more aud more those ; quite as favorably upon him, as the prescrip- 
| silken ties that bound them, wotil each felt that tions of his physician.’ 

the only hope of life was centred in the oth-| ‘Oh, I will be composed! see, am I not 


was strengthened by solitude, desertion, suf- | 
fering, aud a deep poverty of objects of af-| hands clenched yet more convulsively. 


at 


| p 
er. ‘The seal of secrecy rested upon their calmed now?’ and Mary pressed her iey hands 
} 


attachment and correspondence, fur Mary’s | upon her colorless face, and compressed her 
|maiden delicacy shrank frem admitting a third | pale lips, as if making a mighty effort to tri- 
| person to the knowledge of their love and be-| umph over her feelings. ‘1 will cometo him 
|trothal, nor indeed had she a friend to share | immediately, and I will nurse bim, and per- 
|her confidence. Should her step-mother be | haps he will not die, perhaps he will recover! 
| made acquainted with the story of her love, | Ob, it would be terrible if he should die! 
|Mary had nought but opposition to exjrect | terrible—terrible!” and shuddering, she sank 
from her; and to her father she was but a| back upon the sofa. 
| comparative stranger, aud so three years of | ‘Probably Mr. Gray seems worse than he 
jtheir private betrothal passed away, each bu-|is, to-day, on account of his weariness, as 
|rying deep in the soul the great secret of their! he came from Cambridge yesterday, when too 
|lives. ' ; _ | feeble for the effort; so, my dear Miss Mel- 
More than this—the deep satisfaction which vyo, do not despond, but with a eheerful 
Mary felt in loving and being beloved, was) countenance, hasten to his bedside.’ 
greatly marred by a vague feeling of dread 
in reference tothe future, by an undefined | 
presentiment of evil, which blended with her | 
happiness, as throughout the world, the voice 
of mourning mingles with the song of thanks- 
giving. She strove against this shadowy 
fear of coming ill, the hardly-acknowledged 


[Toe be continued. 


Touching Anecdote, 


Ata Teachers’ Convention in Springfield, 
Mr. Sweetzer, in an eloquent speech, illustrat- 
ed the force of example, says the Republi- 
can, by the following striking anecdote : 

‘A painter, while journeying, accidentally 
fell in with a most beautiful child, and was so 
unraptured with its countenance that he iim- 
mediately resolved to paint it, and carried his 
letermination into execution, 

‘Hanging the painting in his studio, he 
made ithis guardian angel, and when he was 
desponding he sought encouragement and 
calmuss in’ gazing into its beautiful face. 
He thought thatif he could ever meet with 
the counterpart, he would paint that also. 

if a stranger rode up the avenue, she hasted, Years passed away, and the painter succeed- 
a Ran.ep ber vane yeary wou —— mer ed in finding no one so infernally ugly-look- 
‘to a distant wing of the building, that the sad ing a6 to catiefy. hie idea of ‘an opposite of bie 
darling pieture; but by chance while visiting a 
prison after having given almost up in despair, 
on the first Sabbath of his vacations, so terti-| ~ —~ “ i re ators oe ~y a 
| ble a fear would seize ber, that ber steps up| ~ prac 9 o_o operate . aca 
the aisle to her father's pew, would be slow Bhis streck — - _ — a mt - 
and unsteady, her brain would whirl, and for| lest Be thine rn nonyeetrnng te. ~ owen So Gee 
| ° vass, and placing it side by side with the 
jsome moments her eyes would forbear to| - ' c eaciniimeneneinniitinates,- fall 
| wander to the family seat of the Grays, ne ak, ely vs . b : f nic last 

Edward might not be there. This norbid | wee, = ler fen ee aearhes 
| fear, ches clune te her.like. her. own chadew | painting? The same that when a child, 

: & ; 5 *| furnished him with his long-cherished and 
|¥ as slowly undermining ber health, and was beautiful picturs,—the innocent, bappy, and 
jfearfully shading the pall cast over her spir-| darling babe, The oben? bet yee womens 
its Uy the arohnem of Mrs. Melvyn; and! t,he ‘exch Oe hear hen” Lat us 

| more then any other cause, it served to seal) aad Mr. Gaucuets ‘take learning from this 

| her lips upon the subject of ber engagement. | lesson; and do what we all can to rescue an- 

| Allbough Mrs. Melvyn, with the quick-| gels from becoming fiends.’ 


fear that something would sever ber from him 
whom she loved, but it grew stronger and 
more difficult to combat with, until, at last, 
she settled down into a morbid state of feel- 
ing, and seemed to be awaiting the blow 
which was to crush her to the dust. If she |‘ 
received a letter from E«dward, ber hands 
trembled, her color fled, her eyes grew dim, 
she gasped for breath, and it was only by a 
desperate effort that she could break the seal, 
and assure herself, of his health and safety: 


tidings with which she feared he was commis- 
sioned, might not so soon break upon her; 
and when she expected to meet him atcharch 











us lead them to be good, instead of leaving 
‘them to be destroyed when bad: let us ensure 
|their morality ipstead of trumpeting our 
jown! 

But now to ascertain the full result of our 
enquiry into the morals of this matter. 

Starting with positive proof that the inflic- 
tion of death by man on man as a punish- 
jment, isa practice not merely inexpedient, 
| but largely and frightfully injurious, we have 
now further seen,—'That no plea of the in- 
herent siufulness of murder can justify the 
use of the gallows against the criminal, for 
sinfulness consists in motive, and motive is 
| beyond man’s ken:—That man has no right, 
junder any circumstances, to kill his fellow 
| being: —That the punishment of death is im- 
moral in nature, being vindictive and revenge- 
ful in spirit:—That the immagality of the 
gallows is further proved by its neglect of the 
chief end of punishment — Reformation :— 
That it is in the highest degree immoral for 
incapable man to assume the right of inflict- 
ing « penalty which only God can properly 
enforce :—That by often destroying the inno- 
cent instead of the guilty, the gallows proves 
itself as immoral in effect, as it is clearly 
seen to be in tendency; and that it cannot be 
moral to kill a culprit whom we have taken 
no pains to instruct in good. Every new 
view of the subject, therefore, leads us inevi- 
tably to this conclusion—T hat it is as tmmor- 
al to kill our fellow-men as it is proved to be 
inexpetlent” 

Be it ours, then, Brethren! boldly to adopt 
new ideas upon this subject. Let us no lon- 
|ger entangle ourselves in sophistical pleas 
| concerning the demerit of crime—man’s moral 
| right to judge the motives of his fellow men 
| 








—the Divine Commission of the ruler, and 
so forth. Let us recognize in the term mvu- 
jrality simply this—Our duty to our fellow 
‘men; and when a brother fulls into the gulf 
of crime, let us treat him asa brother, and 
inot as a brute. Let us promptly bind him 
for the future: but let us not lock with the 
revengeful eye of a savage on the past. We 
will detest his crime; we will mark our hor- 
‘ror and hatred of it: we will avoid it our- 


| selves, and we will lead others to avoid it: 
but we will at least restrain our hands from 
exterminating him, lest when his eccusing 
spirit stands confronting ours at the Eternal 
Judgment-seat of God, the blood of bis neg- 
lected and unpitied soul should fall upon our 


heads who destroyed it! 





Beecr remeenen Gint.—‘ You should 
lnever let the young men kiss you,’ saida 
| venerable uncle to his pretty niece. I know 
lit uncle,’ returned she, pertivently, ‘and I try 
to cultivate a spirit of forgiveness, seeing 
ithat wif#h one has been kissed there is no 


j undoing it.’ 
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He then in conclusion controverted the argument 
in favor of hanging, drawn from necessity, the 
safety of the State, and sat down amid loud ap- 
plause. ; 

A collection was then taken up, after which, 
Wendell Phillips took the stend and was warmly 
received ° Ms? 

The great difiiculty in reaching the public mind 
on this subject, he said arose fiom an erroneous n- 
terningling of politics and religion. ‘The religious 
aspects o{ crime, which had nothing to do with tlie 
Stata, were brought up in the settlement of laws. 
He then proceeded to argue at length against he 
gallows, as tending to produce, rather than prevent 
crime, and agvinst the interpretation of the Masaic 
law, which made that law support Capital Punish- 
ment. His speech was exceedingly able and elo- 
quent, and was interrupted by frequent bursts of 
applause. We regret that want of space compels 
us to omit a detailed report of it. 


No. IV. “5 


have not yet learned enough to give a decided opin- 
ion. 
even the strictest advocates admit, but then we are | 


not to condemn a system merely because the build-| degree, ev ery: where. Banish amusements in al . 
: measure, from the family circle,—provide no pub- | together—then another set who are allowed this 





"That there are defects in the prison itself here, | 


ing itself is no®suitable. I discovered a very kind 
feeling toward the prisoners while 1 was there, and | 
there is a willingness to show strangers any part of 
the prison. The physician allowed me to enter the 
cells and I conversed with the prisoners. Some of | 
these conversations I may give hereafter. On my | 
return, I shall again visit the Prison, and then ex- 
presa myself more fully in regard to the merits of 
the system. | 
But I must close heft, for so many objects crowd | 
upon my attention that I find but little time to write. | 
My readers may expect a full account hereafter. 1 
have been fortunate in making some very important 
arrangements with writers to furnish articles for the 





consequence of those views, are too palpable to be| tinguished however that all are not of the same 








> FRIEND. 











mistaken. Any one at all acquainted with mankind | class, or degree of insanity. A few are kept in 

might predict, with certainty, that the same causes) 011.) oontinement, then there are others alittle more 

would produce the same effects, in kind, if not in| ’ 2 : 
tractable who are occasionally allowed to associate 


lic places of resort for the the innocent recreation 
of the young and gay, for those whose homes are 
uncomfortable, stupid, or indifferent, and for those 
who have no means of access to 5, 
and surround them with bar-rooms, 
saloons, and other kindred * institutio 
doors, inviting all, without distineti 
partake of the social and sensual in ence,—and 
what is to prevent them from there s@eking shelter 
and companionshtp ? 


privilege for a greater length of time and, finally, 
those who are together constantly, except dering 
slgeping hours. There is something exceedingly 
interesting in passing from class to class, and ob- 
serving closely the countenances of these unfortu- 
nate men. Here stands one who seems to have 
planted himself immovably into the floor, so that no 
jar may transfix his eyes which seem to enter into 
| you—there another gazing wildly and vacantly in 
silence at no particular object—another earnestly 
engaged in counting his fingers—another, with a 
volume under his arm, dashing through the gallery 







Sending Hiome the Paupers. 


| We dislike the feeling that is so rife in the com- 


Ohio for the retail of ardent spirits. When sold at 
all, it is sold by the merchants ‘ as a medicine.’ 
Lodged in a separate bed, but with three other 
persons in the same apartment. Was ep bathed 
and dressed the following morning as soon as the 
sun. ‘Took a walk through some of the principal 
and bye streets, and breakfasted at half-past seven. 
Set out then to visit the Asylums. On my way I 
called in at a new private residence, not yet com- 
pleted, belonging to Doctor George M. Parsells. 
This building had attracted my attention immediate- 
ly on entering the city. Had some very pleasant 
conversation with the master carpenter—a very in- 
telligent and polite Welshman. He showed me 
every apartment of Mr. Parsell’s residence, which 
will be decidedly the grandest edifice in the city. 








| munity against emigrants, Some would even send 


j ° a one: > tes- 
| them back all helpless and feeble as they are. It with as much energy as the most engrossed sta'es 


man, and, finally, those who preach, or are engaged 


To give an idea or even a list of the numerous | Paper. 
anniversaries held in New York, would be almost 


ibl Some to me of conrse, were far more 


TRIAL OF CHARLES LONGFELDT. 
Capital Case. 











In last week’s paper second page, second column, 
for ‘Rover’ read ‘* Raven,’ and for ‘ Burrett’ read 








* Rarrett.’ 


versary of the National Soctety tor wie ...~..-. 
*Capital Punishment, at the head of which is George 
M. Dallas, Vice President of the United States. 
‘There was a large gathering. I did not take much 
part in the exercises, but had the pleasure of hear- 
ing Rev. 8. J. May, Rev. John Pierpont and Wen- 
del! Phillips. All made able speeches on the oc- 


casion. I took no notes, as my health was insufli- 


cient for the task, [send however, the able report 

of the New York Tribune, which being rather long 

must suffice for the present number. 

NaTionaL SocieETY FOR THE ABOLITION 
or CaPpITAL PUNISHMENT. 


‘This Society held its anniversary at the Minerva 
Rooms last evening. The Chair was taken by Da- 
vid Ellis, Esq., in the absence of the President of 
the Society George M. Dallas. 

After a prayer by Rev. C. Spear, Rev. Samuel 
J. May of Syracuse, was introduced to the audience 
and delivered a direct and impressive statement of 
reasons fer the abolition of Capital Punishment. 

in the first place this horrid penalty was mean 
and cowardly ! The criminal was already in the 
hands of the State and could do no farther harm. 
it was also cruel and demoralizing. Of this last 
fact we had an evidence in the change that had 
taken place in most of the States where the penalty 
was still inflicted. Formerly it was public, now 
the public sentiment required it to be inflicted in 
private. The same reasons that made it advisable 
for it to be inflicted in private required it to be abol- 
ished. If it was not cruel, why were not the best, 
kindest, and most religi men appoi 1 to execute 
The clergy were supposed by some to be nearer to 
God than other classes; an otiice of such solemnity, 
coming so near to the prerogative of the Creator, 
ought to be entrusted to those nearest to him. 

Beside, most of the subjects of this punishment 
were the victims of society. Until society provid-| 
ed for the complete education of all persons, it was 
bound to suffer for their vices. And when, under 
the sanction of society, the means and excilements 
of vice were so read before them,— when intoxicat- 
ing drinks are sold in every street by public license 
how can society justly kill those who commit crimes 
under excitements administered by its own institu- 
tions. Many of the subjects of the death penalty, 
were trained in armies and navies to kill men: they 
cannot jastly be slain by society for crimes which 
society has educated them to commit. Anotherb- 
jection, still nore conclusive with him against capi- 
tal punisitnent, was that it was not, never had been 
and probably never would be, inflicted for the bigh- 
est crimes. It reached those who might kill the 
body, but not those who killed the soul. ‘Vhis point 
the speaker illustrated by several cases, as for in- 
stance the crime of seduction. He then proceed- 
ed to deny the right of Government to inflict this 
punishment, and t'is he supported by an argument 
im some detail. He then concluded with consider- 
ing the validity of the argument in fayor of the 
death penalty drawn from the Bible. ‘Lhe only 
passage which was confidently relied on in support 
of the penalty, was, he said, when rightly reuder- 
ed, a warning as to the sacredness of life. 

After Mr. May had luded he introduced a 
resolution in favor of the Prisoner’s Friend, and 
made some remarks ‘in commendation of that pa— 








per. 

Rev. John Pierpont next addressed the meeting. 
He argued against the infliction of capital punish- 
ment on the ground that it was a violation of the 
natural, inalienab! indefeasible rights of man. 
Mau had an inalienable right to life—that is to say 
aright which by his own act he could ‘not alienate 
or put into the ion of another: the right was 
indefeasible, that is to say, he could not be defeated 
of it by another, nor by twenty thousand other men. 

We were not a theocracy but a democracy, and 
assuch had no right totake the divine laws and 

ut them in execution. ‘Ihe democracy were only 

vund to see that their laws were in harmony with 
the divine laws; if they attempted to make them 
the divine laws, they rejected the fund | prin- 
ciple that authority originated with the people. 
‘Lhus, if no individual hed a right to take life, socie- 
ty could not have such a right. 

Again he argued against the death penalty on the 
ground that it tailed of the only legitimate end of 
punishment, which is to prevent the repetition of 
the offence. The gallows did not take from the 
criminal the will; it took from him the power, but 
it was no more effective to do this than strict con- 

-Atement or Gxile. Either of these gave the same 
security to the individual State in which the crime 
was committed as death gave. 

The gallows also acted preventively on the com- 
munity by meaos of fear, That was not a power 
which ever had or ever could make a person better. 

When they asked whether Capital Punishment 








been the effect o way } 
wuys on the heels of the infliction of 1 a wor. 
er offences followed: In this connection the speak- 
er read a poem from the Jrish Citizen, called the 
* Gallows Going.’ 

Though somewhat caricatured, that was a true 
statement of the moral effect upon the community 
of hanging. 

He also argues against the death penalty on the 
ground of the fallibility of human testimony, and 
the possible error of judgments founded thereon. 
‘This point the speaker illustrated in the most forci- 
ble manner by the narrative of several facts, 

He argued against the death penalty from the 
moral nature and sentiments of men. That 
nature was the highest of God's creations, and 
that nature revolted at the punishment of death. 
The anima! part of man’s nature might require the 
infliction of suffering, for sufferings out of the | 
moral part desired the reform of the offender, On 
this point the wpe was brilllant and forcible. 

He argued a agaist capital punishment on 
the ground of the documents of our religion, against 
the validity of the argument from the well known 
passage in Genesis; he maintained that the same 
passage forbade eating meat with the blond in it, 
and also required the death of all animals that hap- 
pen te kill human beings. Did none of the gentie- 
men who were strenuous for human blood i a 








rare stake, in which the blood would fo! e 
knife? Wonld they kill a valuable horse which 
had kicked a child to death? Fut how would they 
insist on a part of the commandment and neglect the 
rest? 

Moreover, the whole of this command of the law 
of Noah and Moses had been abrogated py Christ. 
He had repealed the whole of the lex “talionis, 
This was clearly and convincingly demonstrated. 





| is curious to see such a spirit when we reflect that 


| It is situated at the end of Town street. The door 
| casings, window casings, wash boards, mouldings, 


There are no licenses granted in the State of . 


about two hundred years ago foreigners landed here 
| to commence a republic. What are we but the 
children of foreigners? We say then, let us wel- 


° . : } . 
in arguing the subject of their claims on thrones | ete. ete. are all made of black walnut, which, so 
and kingdoms on the other side the Atlantic. This | ever partial the people may be to, I cannot think in 
: . | . . A 
institution is one of the noblest in the State and one | good taste. The white paints are put upon the out- 


of which every Ohioan is proud. | side of houses here, the darker colors always used 


interesting than others. I might specify anti-Sla- 
very, the Fourier, the Institutions for the Blind, 


The trial of Charles Longfeldt for murder, com-| 


The crowd was so 





menced last Monday, 15th inst. 
great that I dared not trust myself among the peo- 
ple, being in a stite of health very unsuited to 
crowded audiences. It was anawful case. le at- 
tempted the murder of a man and wife, and suc- 
ceeded in killing the latter. I saw the housegwhere 
he entered. It wasa bold step, I visited him in 
»pinions and prejudices are giving way in the | prison. He appeared very unlike a murderer. The 
ign Republics which have remained for centu- | evidence is chiefly circumstantial, 1 shall be able 
Here we find it difficult to change the cus- | to send an account through the papers, which give 
toms and habits of the people. It is semper, quite a full report. The friends of the abolition of 
the ease with regard to Prison Reform, Man loves) 4, death-penalty think this case Las put the cause 
to retain and exercise the right to punish. Hence) |). long way. Iremarked that no one could 
the preservation of the gallows, the narrow, dark | say that it was because the gallows was abolished, 
Gangeon aed the stripes. And he whe proposes | for one is actually kept now in the prison-yard ready 
any new plan of imprisonment or the removal of | for ase! This I saw with my ows eyea. ne thine 
the gibbat neat with 0. thenmsad cbjertions, ed never be used again, perhaps, for even the mice ran 
Se thet in all away from it as we approached it inthe yard. The 
my travels, but very few sympathize in the impor- whole community have now become so thoroughly 
tant labor to which my days are devoted. The) 4 homed of the death-penalty that executions must 
churches fear me; political parties stand aloof and| |. pe performed in the jail yard where only a 
Bet Shove few ‘ invited guests’ can witness the scene. 
Arne 2 gy ” . | isthe law Having driven 
present themselves, In another uumber [ shall give | tiie gallows from the.gublic. bighwoy, the next step 
some farther account of the various incidents which wititlin Sudates ts eseunamed Sai ieleae 
I am daily meeting. From here I leave for Balti- | tines 
more, then probably for Washington and then re-| 
turn home. 


the Dumb and the Insane. ‘This year a new inter- 
est is given to every moral movement from the state 
of affairs abroad. Nearly every reformer now 
‘os the noble example of France. In the move- 

to which we have given so much time we can 
abroad for more encouragement than at home. 


every step he encounters reproach. 


reproach becomes the order of the day. 
various suggestions that 


Such 


now in fifteen States. 


MORRIS HOUSE, PHILADELPHIA. 
—_ This is the only Temperance House in this great 
No. V. 

Such a variety of objects engage one’s attention | 
abroad, that it soon becomes difficult to fix the mind 
so as to give a systematic description of any thing | 


city. It is kept by 'T. Fletcher, a gentleman who 


contributes much to the comfort of his visitors. 
I think the Temperance Men onght to encourage 
This 


house is very central, and travellers will find accom- 


those who aim to keep Temperance houses. 


whatever. Such is my situation in this great city of | 
Philadelphia, For instance, here are twenty-seven | modations that can hardly fail of meeting their gen- 
eral wants, The temperance community have sad- 
Here in Phil- 


adelphia, there should be twenty instead of one. 


libraries, then there are institutions for the _— 
the Dun.b, the Orphan, the Insane, &c. ‘Then there 
Then there 


ly failed in regard to public houses, 


are numberless scientific institutions. 
is the Academy of Fine Arts which I visited for 

about three hours, and which I hope to give a more | 
perfect description of hereafter. In short, to me, 
Philadelphia is one of the most interesting cities in : 

the Union, though in all my travels my own native | temperance houses and a great work will be done. 
city, Boston, uust ever be the dearest spot on earth. 
There are associations connected with Boston that | 
never can be found in any other place. 

In regard to Prison-Reform, Philadelphia has cer- 
tainly led the way. Some of her most eminent men | 
have been interested in the Amelioration of the 
Penal Code. 1 only need to mention Franklin, Dr. | 
Rush, and Wm. Bradford. ere is published a| aunts of vice who hardly know where else to spend 
Quarterly devoted to Prison Reform; several dis- | their evenings. There is one placé we can hear- 
tinguished friends combine to sustain it They have tily recommend; that Pe: be nee exercises, A 
learned here that a periodical devoted to the Refor- | fine room is opened in Franklin St. Here health 

} 
| 


In truth, there ought to be no Ear in any public 
house, especially. It is a disgraee to any man to 
keep such a thing. Let the frienas of temperance 


then show their faith by their works, and stop at 


Amusements. 

We agree now more fully than we have ever done 
in the necessity of amusements. If our city were 
provided those of an innocent nature there would 
be fir less crime. They should be of a genial and 


cheerful character. Many young men visit the 


mation of Criminals cannot be sustained without} ®!d amusement are happily combined. Any young 
How much better 
than to spend an evening at the theatre or a gamb- 
ling house ? 


help aside from the subscription list. And, in fact,| "#9 ca” afford the trifling sum, 


it is always best to have as many as possible to con- | 
tribute to a Moral Reform, for it is only by sacrifice 
that we become attached toany work, 1 have been | 
glad to learn while here that a Convention isto be | practised at late tours, There is no sin in the 
held on the Third Tuesday in June of the friends of | thing itself. We know many inveigh against the 


Dancing is a very healthy exercise. It is often 


Prison-Reform to consult on the best mode of co-| 
operation in the great work. The subjects to be | 
discussed are of the most 
The following is a synopsis :— 


momentous character. 


I. The separate und congregate systems. 

Il. ‘The best means of reporting prison statistics. 

Ill. The proper length of sentence. 

IV. The best method of supplying prisoners with 
food and clothing. 

V. The imposition of Fines. 

VI. ‘The best method of appointing prison officers. 

VII. A comparison of the Criminal Laws of dif- 
ferent States, 

VIL. The Clasificaticn of Crimes. 

1X. The use and limits of the pardoning power. | 

X. The Discipline of prisons and the treatment of | 
prisoners, 

XL. The organization of county prisons. 

XII. The proper construction of State and county 
prisons. 

XIIL. The proper treatment of Discharged Pris- 
oners. 

A Convention was held in New York last year, 
and Committees were then appointed to report on 
these subjects. Some of the most distinguished 
men in the counjgy are now becoming interested in 
these subjects. Of course the great difficulty is a 
want of concentration of effort. The advocates of 
The | 
present journey will enable me to see the friends in 





Prison-Reform do not understand each other. 





the great cities of New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
and Washington. When the friends are once 
on a system of operations, they will form a 
lable phalanx. Something more must be done. | 
wust give up theories and dwell on practice. 
ms to me we had bejter adopt some plin on | 
ball can unite. If ] am asked what that plan 
is, my reply would be, that of aiding Discharged | 
Convicts. ‘To this end the office in Boston is mainly | 
devoted. Inno way can so much good be done. 
This will require some means. 
many’ other plans. 
what has been done. ‘The reply is always ready, 
that the office is open for the Discharged Prisoner. 
Here he may stop, and often a place is procured and | 
a garment is giver. him, and he starts again, strength- 
ed in virtuous resolution. ‘There is no mere theory | 
about this matter. The office is open, the Prison- 
ers’ Friend goes forth to make its weekly visits to 
its patrons. ‘The friends now are asked to sustain | 
what has been begun. To this end I shall every 
where call for aid, and see whether this plan can 
be sustained. 


| 
But not so much as 
| 


Here I am frequently asked 


exercise altogether. We do not. We would have 
it introduced into every family circle; let old.and 
young unite. It produces health and amusement. 
But we have not room for more remarks. 


join the following excellent remarks by Frederick 


W. Sawyer in a work entitled ‘A Plea for Amuse- 


ments:— 


Every thing in nature requires, at stated periods, 
a certain degree of repose. ‘This is as apparent in 
the economy of the vegetable as in the animal 
kingdom. From the tenderest shrub to the might- 
est oak, each has its season, when, as it were, the 
tide of life ceases, and seems for a while to slumber. 
Every thing living has its point beyond which its 
powers cannot de taxed with impunity. 

‘Those who give themselves up to one pursuit, ei- 
ther of body or mind wear out much sooner than 
those whose pursuits task every day, more or less, 
all their fucaities. The insane on one subject wear 
out in a very few years; so do the highly gified, 
who bend all their faculties to master some one ob- 
ject. ‘The sume system of alternations is required 
to keep the mind healthy as to keep the body so; in 
fact, they are ¢o intimately connected that the one 
cannot be diseased and the other not sympathize 
with it, Man needs at times to be gay as well as 
grave, and sometimes to be sad as well as joyous 
‘The mind is as capable of stagnation as a pool of 
water, It gathers noxious vapors as truly as does 
theair. It needs, as they do, its correctives. ‘Ihe 
mind is always active, whether sleeping or waking; 
but it cannot always be intent on the same subject 
for that would end in lunacy. Wheu jaded over the 
pages of Euclid, it finds relaxation in Plutarch, Livy 
or Hume; and when spent on history, replenishes 
its wasted strength, in perusing the pages of the po- 
et or the romancer. Each change tasks new pow- 
ers and new susceptibilities, and gives the others op- 
portunity to rest. 

It is to meet the wants of beings thus constituted, 
that we are given a taste for amusements—those 
that are corporeal, to task otherwise unemployed 
and dormant powers of the body, and thus wake 
us healthier; those that are inte jectual, to task oth- 
erwise unemployed and dormant powers of the mind, 
and thus improve, strengthen, and regenerate it; 
those that are social, to task otherwise unemp'oy ed 
and dormant sensibilities of the heart, and thus 
make it warmer and more alive to generous im- 
pressions. In a word, we are given a taste for 
auusements, aod we are given capacities to amuse, 
that we may gratify the one and use the others for 
the improvement of our healths generally, both of 
body, mind, and heart; and if we do not gain those 
advantages from them, we pervert them, just as 
much as we do the fruits of the earth when we 
overload our stomachs with them, or distil from 
them noxious liquors to injure and destroy us; and 
the amusements are no more in fault in the one case 
than the fruits in the other. In both cases, the 
fault is in the abuse, not in the use of them. 

There has, undoubtedly, been a gradual liber- 
alizing of the sentiments o! the people of this coun- 
try with respect to some classes of amusements; 
there is less prejudice now than formeily against 


| dancing, in private families, and, also, aguimst the- 


EASTERN PENITENTIARY. | 
This is one of the largest prisons i1 America, and 
the system of separate imprisonment here adopted | 


atrical representations, when properly conducted; 
but those sentiments are much more felt than ex- 
pressed. There, is now, probably, no very serious 
obstacle to prevent us from remodelling our whole 


We sub- | 


| come to our shores the emigrants from all nations. ¢ . ee. 
From the Lunatic Asylum the view of the city is 


very good. Its principal buildings—the Asylums 
for the Blind and Deaf and Dumb—the Roman 


| We may have many who may be a curse to us, but 
|on the other hand, we shall have many who will be 

an honor to our country. We cannot have a pure | 
The good and the evil are every- | 





blessing here. 
essing ne form, Baptist and ten other churches, (there are fif- 


We would have some | : 
teen in all,) with the Neil House, a hotel of some 


bs here mingled together. 
|regulation. We cannot welcome the condemned | : 
leriminal, for we think the Government at home  Potortety in the western ep - all to be “ee 
| should provide for him. Let us take by the hand | from the steps of the Asylum. This latter building, 
| the oppressed of every clime. We have room the Neil House, is in imitation of the Astor: and is 
enough, we have bread enough. Our territory will said to be equally capacious. It is vey like, ata 
We close with the following excel- distance, some of the large manufaewaring estab- 
lishments of New York; being studded around the 
roof with long black chimneys from which the 
smoke has blackened and injured the appearance of 
the building very much, At its top stands a staff, 
in a l@ming position, seeming to have bent beneath 
the American flag. 

Franklinton, the former capitol of the State, on 
the opposite bank of the Scioto, may be distinctly 
seen from the Lunatic Asylum also, 

I stopped in Columbus at the ‘ Buckeye House,’ 
in Broad street, kept by Mr. 8. A. Birch formerly of 


| support more, 
lent paragrahs from the Boston Daily Advertiser:— 


} * We allude to this matter more particularly than 
| we otherwise should because the matter has been 
j mooted in our own community. ‘The ery of ‘ send 
them home’—feeble and discordant enough it is 
}trae—has met almost every arrival of foreigners, ‘ 
jsince, by dispossessing the aborig nes, the coast, 
| from Maine to Florida has been secured by Europe- 
jan immigrants. It is now repeated with increasing | 
|foree although with daily decreasing reason, As} 
| our own community becomes larger, w iser and bet-! 
ter—if it is growing wiser and better—less and less \ 
| harm will be done by the introduct#h of one vaga- 
bond or even one raseal. We can now withstand 
more imported poverty, extortion, wickedness than | 
we could a century ago. We are ina better po- 
sition to turn evil tendencies to good results, and to 
| put down by the strong hand tendencies that will 
| not be so converted, 
So much for our power of resisting the evils of | 
immigration. But our progress gives us in a still ; ; 
greater degree the pl te avail ourselves of its, city—the capitol of the second State inthe Union. 
advantages. We really want immigrants. Lobor | Just while I was leaving the hotel the bells of the 
is actually in demand here. We want both hand! ohoreh immediately opposite b gan to chime and 
work and head work, to enable us—if we may use 7 
the cant phrase of the day— to finish this country.’ 
We not only want men to do the hard work of ex- 
eavating our mines, filling our mud-scows, building | sermon by Rev. Mr. Tyng, son of the celebrated 
our railroads, and being shot in-onr battles—but we | ¥ His av- 
want the scientific philosophers, meecanicians, en- : 
gineers, inventors of the old world, to come to us. dience was chiefly young people of both sexes. 
/We cannot afford to shut out such men as Lieber! ‘The arrangements for seating the audience in Mr. 
and Agassiz. ‘The land that gave shelter to Emmet ‘Tyng’s church, or its lecture room, are undoubtedly 
ought to put itself in a position to do the same ser- 
vice even toa Pope, unsuccessful in the cause of 
liberty; and ought to feel proud im being able to 
draw to itself all talent, all energy, and all industry | view by the planner. There is but one range of 
which seeks its shores, and happy in having room, | seats and the front, or nearest of these to the pulpit, 
protection, assistance, education, opportunity for all. | : aie! ga athe 
Every effort made here by native or foreigner, black} “"® occupied entirely by the ladies. The gentle- 
or white, redounds to the advantage, credit, pro-| men are all seated behind the ladies, consequently 
gress, of the whole mass, and we might as well re-| the faces of none of the latter can be seen so long 
fuse to receive gold because it was dug in Mexico, as they are attentive to the preacher. The opening 
of the door, however, (which seems to be placed in 


Granville. After drying myself thoroughly before 
a fine fire of bituminoys coal for an hour or more, 
partaking a good supper, (there is no such thing as 
*tea’ in these parts,) and looking ata Philadelphia 
looked out 


paper, the cloads broke away—the sun 
once more and I set out to inspect more closely the 


the people to assemble in the lecture room. I too 


found a seat amongst them. I listened there toa 


man of the same name at Philadelphia. 


the production of some close calculation, 
nature and temporal economy were both kept in 


as not to avail ourselves of the services of a man 
because he was born in Ireland.’ 

_— - i | an unfortunate position for curious eyes) never fuiled 
| . 
| to attract some eyes to it, or rather to those who 
) 


entered it. This breach of etiquette, so discourag- 


Dedication of Bowdoin School-Iouse, 

On Monday, the 15th of this month this noble 
The 
exercises were commenced by singing, after which 


ie : . : ing to all sensitive public speakers, could not be 
Edifice was dedicated to its appropriate uses, ing pee I P : ’ 
charged alone upon the ladies in attendance at Dec- 


. : or ‘l'yng’s lecture. The Doctor is an extempore 
appropriate addresses were delivered by the follow- ‘ yng i 


ing gentlemen:— Sampson Reed, Esq., Mayor 


: , . ~ . | ideas, which he can communicate fluently, but not 
Quincy, ‘Theophilus Parson, George B. Emerson, | ideas, which he ci mm ys 
and Hon. Josiah Quincy Sen. 


| spoke in his happiest manner. 


President Quincy with the force, or power « * voice and gesture which 
sik 


He contrasted the 
school-house in which he was first initiated into the 


would seem to be essentially neces 


ful minister of the Gospel in Ohio. The people 


| generally love energy, and what a man undertakes ! 


mysteries of the Alphabet, with the one in which ° . P Pha 
to do he nust do with all his might, er it will not 


take. 

After being dismissed from the chapel I amused 
The 
first thing that attracted my notice was the imper- 
fect mannet in which the houses are lighted. It is 
not an unusual thing to see one tallow candle glim- 


he was then speaking, and the contrast was any- 
thing but flattering to the former, 
was then sung and the meeting closed with a bene- 


An original song 


rags self in s ing ) onlight. 
diction pronounced by the Rev. Mr. Blagden, myeolt in swelling steel tows by mesa 





| Communications. 


mering alone in the bar room, or parlor of the prin- 

The publication of the following interesting letter | cipal hotels. I found the Neil House a little better 
which we received some weeks since has been una- 
voidably delayed until the present time. We trust 
that the writer will excuse our seeming neglect of 
| his communication and favor us with some more of 
| the same kind. 


furnished in this respect, yet its appearance, at 
evening, is anything but cheerful. 

Columbus, has some very neat Dry Goods’ stores, 
and one Bookstore, at which | made some swall 
purchases, wil! vie with some of the best at New 
York or Philadelphia. 

In passing along High, or Main street I noticed 
One of these 
was the ‘ Depot of the Baltimore and Ohio Oyster 


} Jounstown, Lickine Co., Onto, 
April 2d, 1848, 
| Mr. Epitror:— one or two signs new to me in Ohio. 
Dear Sir:—In my last [ promised you a descrip- 
tion of our State Prison, &e., (i. e. that at Colum- 
| bus,) so soon as I could make it convenient to visit 
t. On Wednesday last] set out in a shower of 
rain from Johnstown, 22 miles distant, and after 
| travelling over one of the worst passable roads in 
the Union, arrived at the Capital, at about 5 P. M. 
| I travelled in a «wo horse buggy, in company wa 
a friend, who visited the city to call upon a young 
| lady—a teacher in one of its schools. Surely the | A company of strollers had their buildings bucnt a 
love that can drag a man throvgh such storms and 
| swamps as my friend and myself passed through on 
that short journey, must be real ‘ strong * almost ‘ as 
death.’ 
| ‘Lhe first principal building we passed, on enter- 


Line,’ and at another place, ‘ Oysters served up in 


every style at the shortest notice.” I was tempted 


to patronize the man of the latter establishment, 
but, for two reasons declined; i. e. bis oysters were 
of very inferior quality, and it took four shillings 
(York money,) to purchase what can be had at 
Philadelphia for sixpence. 

There is neither theatre nor museum at Columbus. 


few weeks since, and the people have had no 
amusements of that character since. 

I visited in the evening the foundations of the 
new State House; which some of the people of 
Columbus think will surpass, when completed, any 
jing the city, was the Ohio State Lunatic Asylum, 
The buildings of this 


institution are on high grounds, are of brick and 


other building of the same kind in any of the States. 


| situated near to Broad street. There is but little done toward it yet. The Legis- 
Jature, at their last session, appropriated $25,000 
and stone, (a species of sand stone,) and present a 
front facade of about 375 or 380 feet. 


extend back about 220 fect and are each 40 feet 


for the State House. The State is making prep.ra- 
The wings tions now to have the convicts put to work upon it 
soon. I think there is not a State in the land more 
The old State House 


and buildings, in which are the public offices, are 


wide, All the buildings are three stories in height jin need of such a building. 
The institution went into 
| 

“aie 7 

j operation in 1$33. The quantity of land owned 


| OP ae 
}and oceupied | b ib h? institution is about 65 acres. 


above the basement. 


complete wrecks of what never were better than | 
i ty very ordinary brick buildings, 

Phe surrounding, yards, especially that in front, are ‘The Ohio Legislature, at their last session, ap- 
Jaid out very tastefully. The entire cost of the rs 
buildings as they now stand was about $155,000. 


The nev!’ part of the work on the buildings was 


propriated a large sum toward the esection of a 
Medical College which will also be commenced this 
spring. 

The streets and sidewalks at Colambus are tole- 


execu’ by the convicts. There are at present 


| . . ' 
under treatment in this asylum about an equal num-| rable good: the latter being paved with bricks, the 
ber of males and females, making in all about 350 


admitted 


former graded, as are the turnpike roads at the 
East. 


at this season, (except the National road,) will ave- 


patients. Gentlemen are into no other The mire on all the roads leading to the city, 


apartments but those of the males: so, also, are 
ladies, visiting the institution, prohibited entering rage two plumb feet in depth. 
The officers of this 
institation, or at least those with whom I conversed, 


the apartments of the males. Two-thirds of the buildings are of wood; all of 


Wood 


which tends to preserve the 
private houses very much in appearance. At about 
ten I returned to the ‘ Buckeye ’ and found there a 


guest—a son of temperance * pleading at the bar’ 


which are painted a bright white. is the 


are remarkable for their politeness and attentions to principal fuel burned, 
visiters. On entering the apartments of the insane, 
spectators are required to have their hats behind 


them in the office. After hav ing gone through every 


Catholic, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Dutch Re-| 


speaker—uses good language—is well stocked with | 


y to a success- 
+ 


inside. ‘Ihe exact reverse would be my choice. 
| The plan of Mr. P.’s house is one of the best I ever 
| Saw. 
I think I was never more interested in my life 
| than while at the Asylum for the Blind. The for- 
mer Superintendant (Doctor Pennymamf Boston, ) 
| took much pains to show me through the institution. 
| He, himself, is blind, or nearly so. He has recently 
| been superceded a3 manager, but will remain as 
| tutor to the blind. In this Asylum there are about 
'70 patients. When I called they were all assem- 
bled in the room in which is taught masic. I heard 
them perform several pieces—amongst which was 
* The Gypsey Bride,’ in which all seemed to join 
| with very much spirit. Thad a very fair view of 
‘every face in this interesting little assemblage. 
| Many of the female patients employed themselves, 
while singing,*at knittmg, &e. The variety of 
| cast in the countenances—the different expressions 
of the sightless eyes that were before me, would 
have been a beautiful study for a painter or a sculp- 
tor. I never visited a similar institution, and left it 
thankful to my God for the blessings of vision and 
| with a deep sympathy for the blind—/he unfortu- 
nale blind. 
| Lucinda M. Shaw, who accompanies the lady spec 


The pensive, melancholy face of Miss 


}tators over the institution with so mach ease and 
jgrace cannot be unobserved. ‘The fucility with 
which a very pretty featured little girl read to mea 
chapter in the New Testament, wrought out several 
different and difficult questions in Arithmetic, as- 
tonished me. I left the blind sorrowing that I had 
so little in my purse. 
neat little articles they manufactare—-all I could 
If ever 


I could purchase none of the 


say on leaving them was ‘ God bless yon.’ 
I uttered these words in sincerity it was then. 

| | had consumed too much time in this visit to cal} 
at the Deaf and Damb Asylam, I regret that I can 
give you no description of it at present. I was ac- 
companied into the city by one of the tutors of the 
blind—a gentleman formerly of Rochester, N. Y., 
who kindly gave me much information of the city 
of Colambus. Retarning I had a fair view of the 
Roman Catholic Church; the most capacious build- 
ing of the kind in the eity. It is, (as their churches 
generally are,) asuperb building. Everywhere they 
seem ‘to be built for Ged’ exclusively. The black 
cross stands high and conspicuous on its front—the 
symbol that alone would seem to have had this 
jnumerous and powerful body of Christians so long 
and firmly together. 

Returning once more to the ‘ Buckeye ’ I joined 
my friend with whom I came to town. He had 
spent the most of his time with his fair one. We 
repaired together in time to see the convicts dine in 


| THE OHIO PENITENTIARY 

On our way to the prison we fell in with an elder- 
ly respectable looking citizen who informed us how 
to gain admission, &c. ‘This vld gentleman seemed 
|to be much interested in the convicts—told us ‘ that 
the cat had been nearly lain aside within its walls 
for more than a year—that the Warden was a very 
jhumane, good man; and ended by saying that his 
personal knowledge of the discipline and govern- 
ment of the Auburn prison had convineed him years 
ago that rigid coercive measures with men could 
never effect any good.” 

The Ohio State Prison is rather an imposing edi- 
fice, standing on, or near the banks of the Scioto, 
at a short distance below its junction with Whet- 
stone Creek. ‘The Warden’s residence, offices, &c. 
&c. are in the centre of the front block, on each 
side of which are wings, three stories high, which 
contain the cells of the Prisoners. The prison, its 
discipline, &c., was modelled after the plan of those 
In passing the first gate- 
| way the keeper hands the visiter a small bone, or 

ivory check, with directions to return the same to 
him again when passing out, This check gains ad- 
mission to the Warden and Clerk’s offices. A fee 
is there required of twenty-five cents for admission; 
Ter paying which a printed ticket is handed the 
visiter with directions to present it to the gate, or 
' door-keeper atthe main entrance to the hall and 
work-shops. Inthe apartment from which enters 
the last gate is ranged some 25 or 30 muskets, with 
bayonets, ready for use. A convict barber was 
| operating in this apartment on the face of an assis- 
Having to wait there for some minutes 
for ths officer whose business it is to show visitors 


! 


| 


at Auburn and Sing Sing. 


tant keeper. 


through the institution this barber very politely 
handed me a chair. 

The money received during the year from visitors, 
is divided equally between the conductor of the visi- 
tors andthe Chaplain. Neither of those officers re- 
ceive more for their services, The present Chap- 
lain is of the Methodist persuasion—a very common, 
p'ain looking old gentleman, I did not see the 
Warden during my visit. 

Visitors are first led into the hall. Here are five 
tiers of galleries with iron railings surrounding all 
above the first. About three of those galleries have 
the advantage of the light, there being but three 
rows of windows in the outside walls. Each cell is 
numbered, and on the grating of each hangs a slip 
of wood, or pasteboard, on which is printed the last 
name of the occupant, ‘ ) appears frequently 
amongst the latter. The cell#are about the same 
dimensions of those at Sing Sing, and each is sup 
plied with a bunk board, straw bed and pillow, and 
a good supply of coarse blankets. I went into sev- 
eral of the cells, raised up and examined. the bed- 
ding, and found it all to be in a very filthy state. 
The cells and outer walls are very much blackened 
from the smoke of lamps, fires, &c. ‘The difficulty, 
or expense of obtaining good lime in the region may 


has been discussed very extensively. Most of the | social sysiem, with regard to amusement. It is 
readers of the Prisoners’ Friend remember the long | getting every where to be understood that the mon- 
discussion of about six weeks in Boston, between | Stét vice, that now afflicts our nation, cannot be put 
th . | down by a strong hand, but must be supplanted. 
e advocates of the Separate and the Congregate | *p},. dram-shop must be out-bid by the community. 
system. In consequence of this discussion, and for | s 


Better, happier places of resort must be furnished | 
several other reasons, the friends of both systems | for the young, the thoughtless, the loitering, and | 
have desired me to examine the Eastern Peniten- 


apartment and returning to the office you are pre- 


sented with a register in which is recorded your 


| mame, residence, and any remarks you may wish to 


append in reference to the order, or appearance of 
the institution and its patients. I was highly pleas- 


ed at the general neatness, cleanliness and perfect 
order that is maintained amongst so many deranged 


fi ! tbe the principal cause of the bad appearance of the 
‘or a glass of brandy. Poor fellow, he had gone ‘esis endl tall. 


through the same rooms that day as had myse'f.| From the hall we entered the dining room, which 
He said * he would drink brandy then if the Grand presents much the same appearance. This apart- 
Worthy stood beside him.’ Our landlord said ‘ he ment is of about the same size (though but one 
could n’t accommodate him,’—said * he had n’t sold |story,) as the chapel at Sing Sing- The tables were 
liquors for more than a year; not, however, because jeleared, and next we entered the kitchen, where 
he belonged to any Order that prohibited it, but | some convicts were engaged in baking corn bread, 


the devotee of pleasure, than the saloons of dissipa- | 
tiary. My present journey will enable me to do 


this. I have already gone over the institution, but 


tion. 
The natural and inevitable results of our false | 
views in relation to amusements, and false action in | 


persons; especially where a large number mingle 


together in the same apartments. It is to be dis-| clear cash without it,’ &e. &e. 


because he had learned that he could make more | and making other preparations for dinner. 
| months in the year the convicts get no other sort of 


For nine 








| 
| 
| 
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bread but that made of Indian corn. Of course the 
sick are provided for otherwise. I think that will 
account, to some ex‘ent, for the large number who 
were in waiting at the receiving room of the hospi- 
tal, to see the physician. That officer receives a 
salary of $350, ag spends about an hour each day 
with the sick. I neglected to mention before, that 
to the cells in the Columbus pri-on there is no ven- 
tilator—no way for fresh air to enter, or impure air 
to pass off, except through the iron gratings of the 
doors. An epidemic would make sad havoc amongst 
the poor fellows there shut up. 

From the kitchen we passed through the following 
shops, the men in all of which are on contract:*i. e. 
the scythe handle shop—the plane shop—the tailor’s 
shop—the carpet weaver’s shop—the malleable iron 
shop—the saddle tree maker’s shop-—the black- 


|land. I left the place thinking which of the three 
public institutions I had visited that day was the 
most interesting; or the inmates @f which were most 
calculated to excite the pity of the good. Certain 
it is that every mind, bearing the impressions of 
God, will be taught of its Original to be merciful, 
as well as just. Whether the condemned felon, or 
his judge, is the most guilty in the sight of God, 
He alone knoweth. Hence should not all men be 
very carefui in judging, slow in condemning, and at 
all times merciful? The man or the woman who 
jenn look into our prisons with indifference, or smile 
j at these who suffer there, need only themselves one 
| probe of light and truth to revea! to them their hell 
| within, whose flames are cherished by every base 
| desire. 


| As I looked upon the walls of this prison the last 














smith’s shop—the saddlery hardware shop—and the | time, that quaint expression of the wisest of ancient 
machine shops and engine rooms. Beside the above |sinners, ‘the way of the transgressor is hard,’ oc- ' 
are the shops in which are cut and made the con- | curred tome. I was led to enquire also how-much 
victs clothes. The clothing of the convicts is of a | of the miseries that men now suffer will be over- 
good quality—the stripe is broader than the Sing | looked in the future reckonings. My lips almost 
Sing stripe, and the garments are cut and made up | Stid surely on earth is hell: when a sweet little 
in better taste than those at the latter prison. This | child crossed my way, with the light of innocence 
circumstance improves the appearance of the men | and of heaven playing upon its features, when I ex-| 
very much. Many of them wear citizen’s hats, and | claimed aloud ‘ surely too this world is heaven!” 
I did not observe one slouched shapeless cap worn| Columbus is situated nearly in the centre of the 
by any of then, In passing the entire round of the [oan and about in the centre of Franklin County, | 
establishment I saw no prisoner in conversation with jos the Scioto river. This river is joined (as 1 have 
his fellow, without a keeper being present; and but | previously mentioned,) near the city by Whetstone | 
one that lifted his eyes from his work to look at us. |creek The former is crossed by a very neat and } 
After the conductor | substantial bridge, lead’ng from the foot of Broad | 
Neither of these rivers are navigable for | 


hio and Erie Canal and the Na- | 








This last was a black man. 
had passed him, he shot out his under lip, shook his street. 
fist, and looked daggers at hin. Perhaps the poor | steamboats, ‘T, 
darkey had cause fof it, This was the only cir- | tional road are 
cumstanca I observed that went to mar the oulside | from Columbus. 
beauty of the mistaken system of this, and all other | about 12,000. Eleven hundred of these are blacks. | 
‘ ; Tcould not avoid | There is a fine country surroundit g Columbus, and | 
|space enough for what will be there at some future 







cipal courses of travel to and 
e population of the city 4 


institations on the same plan. 
thinking how easy itis to persuade a casual observer, 
or an entire community, that men can thus be ming- 
ling together every day without having any inter- | - eo 
course, I think a more skilfully planned deception | The Prisoner’s Wail. 
could not be palmed conveniently upon the people. BY REV. M. M. PRESTON. 

The plan is founded in deceit, can only be supported | 


day—i. e. a large city. 


Oh, mad’ning bowl! destroying curse! 
by injustice and cruelty, and, after all, falsehood | Thou foulest plague of earth! 
A worse than simmoom’s with'ring breath— 





is its only production. Every man of them will | 
talk with, and in some manner communicate with | 
his companion as often as he sees a chance; and not 
one of them feels any remorse at so doing so long | 
as he is not detected in it. Even then his common | 
sense teaches him that he has done no wrong, for | 
there can be nothing wrong in the mete acts of talk- | 
ing, smiling, laughing, or using a person's eyes. 

But I did not intend to speak of the system, or its | 
I will only add my private | 


Than pestilence and dearth! 

O God! bid stay its dreadful work! 
Command that it may end! 

Why did 1 quaff the nectar vile, 
And trust it for a friend! 


O, mad*ning cup! and serpent-fanged! 
With viper venom fraught! 

Pestiferous scourge of Christian lands, 
What misery hast thou brought! 

O, Father God! my wretched soul, 
Hath felt its demon spell! 


effects, at present. 
opinion, i. e. that all prisons on this plan are very | Degraded, ruined, here I am, 


heavy curses, both to those who suffer and the pub- Within this dismal cel! 
IT once was happy !— now how changed! 


I then was innocent; 


lic that will countenance them. | 
| 


The prison at Columbus is entirely a money-mak- 
But now a guilty wretch am I! 


ing institution. Hayden & Co, the convict monop- 
olists of Aubnrn, have employed here also, some 
250 men. ‘The convicts labor, in this prison, twelve 
hours every day, at this season, and will avérage 
nearly this the year round. 

The hospital, though very imperfectly ventilated, 
is furnished, in other respects, very well. The beds 
in it look as neat and clean as those of the better 
hotels in this region. A screen hides the sick, who 
are confined to beds, from the view of each other, | 
There is no particular malady | 

| 
| 


My happy days are spent. 
I never dreamed ‘twould come to this, 
But boasted self-control, 


When with my young associates, 
I sipped the mad’ning bow! 


I saw the way that others went, 


I knew the end full well 

Of most who quaffed the tempting drink; 
I knew that others fell; 

But yet I deemed that I could stand, 
Secure and safe from harm, 

If, ‘ now and then,’ I sipped the cup, 
Nor felt the least alarm. 


and from spectators. 
at the present time amongst the prisoners, The 

health of the institution is said to be very good. 

The Dispensary for Medicines, adjoining the hos- | 
pital, is kept in very neat style. Itis in charge of | 
a prisoner. The room containing the library, for | 
prisoners’ use is kept very well. This library is | 
suid to contain 5000 bound volumes, and 30 or 40 | 
thousand pages of Tracts. I observed amongst | 
them many of the Harper’s publications, and in the 
brief moment I had to examine them, saw many | 
other good and interesting works. Each man is al- 
lowed to draw from this library one book a week. | 
A large pile of second hand books now lying on the 
floor, said to have been obtained by the Chaplain’s 


But ah! how fatally deceived! 
1 see it—feel it now! 

The vender has my wealth, and wretch, 
is stamped upon my brow! 

0, God! why did I blindly run, 
Such wild and mad career? 

From step to step | downward went, 


Till crime hath brought me here 
But in this gloomy, dismal jail, 
They will notdet me stay; 
The hangman with his rope will come, 
And take my life away! 
Or if they think to let me live, 
I can no more be free; 
Confined within huge walls of stone, 


} 1 still a wretch must be! 


personal Jabors. 

A bell announced the dinner hour. The conduc- 
tor stationed us at a little office in the centre of the 
yard, from which we could have a distinct view of 
the different companies on the march, or rather 
canter to the dining room. I think the officers im- 
pose a wrong upon the prisoners in compelling them 
to such unnatural, fatiguing, and ridiculous exercise 
us is their mode of marching. They are packed | 
as closely as possible, then ordered to ‘ step;’ when For thens loved ones I pray i 
the poor fellows move off in the same style exactly | \ierciraiad aieieaan 's ways, 
as do some dancing masters, whose toes alone touch | @eustden tan és mangers sittin, 
the earth. You may easily imagine how ridiculous The lendleed’s cumed easel 
it would appear to see fifty teachers of dancing, or O, keep them from the paths of vice,— 
fifty Broadway ‘ swells,’ thus arranged, in the zebra | Py | ek prayer! 
dress, each trying how lightly he could tread and | . vie Nae 
still how fast he could get on. 

The negroes are separated in marching entirely | omy 
from the whites. All being collected in the dining- Few truths are received upon first representation. | 
room, the ‘Captain,’ (they call him,) ascends a It is sometimes ages before they get thorough pos- | 
high desk and rings a bell, at which every hat and [session of the public mind. There is a natural =| 
eap is drawn and all commence their meal. The | ‘villingness to change our habits of thought, and a} 


men are seated at titble face to back throughout. |still greater reluctance to deviate from establish- | 
This has often been verified in agri-| 


And oh, my broken-hearted wife! 

| Bhe'll never cease to grieve, 

Until her pure but anguished soul, 
This wicked world shall leave 

My children. too! for them I weep 
These bitter, scalding tears; 

I leave them beggured and disgraced, 


To suffer taunts and jeers! 


O God of mercy, hear my prayer! 








Keep it before the People. 


About six keepers, besides the Captain, were in at4 haw usages. * 
tendance. A number of ladies from the city were | culture, and is born out by the experience of every | 
present. Ia 32 minutes exactly, from the ringing | keen observer. ‘These facts ares ngolarly applica- 
of the first bell, the prisoners were all ia their shops ble bed better houses for the poor. Years ago, the 
again and the tables entirely clear. In this opera- j subject was acted upon, end article upon article bes 
@tion you will see the economy of time. I dined at | bees w rittea, setting forth its claims and practica- 
the prison myself. The dinner was made up of ex- | bility, ouill the state of the case remains the same. 
cellent Indian bread, good fresh beef, a dish of soup | Commiitees have reported; circulars have been dis- | 
and a pint cup of water. itributed; and some have said it iow ou and right, 
We were not permitted to see the female con- jand ought to be tested; but the majority are indif- 
victs; for what reasons I could not learn. They are | ferent. 
only ten in number at the present time. There are | "Throughout the length and breadth of our city on- 
. |ly two or three buildings can be found which have 
been erected expressly for the convenience of those 
|whose means are small and whose wants are nu- 
|merous. ‘The occupants have water, air and a 
|reasonable extent of space, for the sume they would 
surrounded with a high wall, the services of not be obliged to pay for the meanest hovel and most 
more thin four guards are required for the safe contracted. Whether prompted by interest, exper- 
These are stationed in |riment or benevolence, these establishments have 
returned a fair per cen! in money, throwing health 


about 430 male prisoners, about 30 of whom are 
sentenced for life. Neither could we get to see the 
chapel. It is said that all citizens are admitted to 
church service on the Sabbath gratuitously. 

The prison workshops and yard, being entirely 


keeping of the prisoners. 

small sentry boxes, at the corners of the wall. 
I noticed that many of the prisoners carried pock- and comfort out of the scale. 

et or pen-knives ; and beside many of them were, All this has been, and is now before the people | 


a aad - t ng the claiu 
hanging small, neat looking-glasses. | who are yet d rmant notwithstanding the claims of 


‘The water is pure and abundant in the prison. A |society upon their efforts. 
It is comparatively useless to build chruches; to 


° large reservoir is in the centre of the inner yard. 
On the brink of this reservoir is standing an image, teach morality, religion and the godliness of clean- 
neatly in a state of nudity. He seems to be pon- | noes while the poor are crowded together in lanes, 
dering whether or not he shall ‘ wash and be clean.’ | allies, sheds, attics and cellars; some even drifiing 
I made no enquiries how much bathing is practiced |about wander the canopy of heaven with no home | 
amongst the prisoners. ‘This luxury and sure pre- | but the public street; no, warmth but that obtained 


servative of health, is neglected to a very great |from the chance rays of the sun; and no food but | 


Such can never |crambs of charity. 


extent amongst the citizens here. ; 
| When we visit some of these miserable abodes, 


see the insportance of it to the prisoner. 
On quitting the prison the visitor is requested to | we start back at the foul air which meets us. We 
register his name, &c. in a large book for that pur-| either fear to enter, or secretly blame our brethren | 
pose. He is expected to note there also any re- | for the dirt ia which they areembeded. We say | 
marks he has to make on the government, disci- | thereis no need of such neglect; and think we could 
pline, order and general appearance of the institu-|do better. We forget that they are not as we are. 
tion. I added none of these, but believe I could Were we transpl ito their position doubtless we 
conscientiously say, at all times, that that, and every |should improve it. But they have reached their 
similar institution is a dark blot on the face of our | point of degradetion through a long series of steps. 





PRISON 


Perhaps they were born and reared in filth and nev- 
er knew ayght beside. Is it strange then, that they 
should be Borent to travel ina path to which they 
they have ever been accustomed? 

Can we marvel that their senses are benumbed 
by constantly inhaling such an element as oahen | 
the blood curdle in our veins? 

It is not uncommon to fin’ the inmates of such 
mould from their beds and plac- 
ing bucke' nd tubs to catch the droppings | 
from the walls. Yet, we think nothing of this, and 
go back to our own firesides content to have seen 
misery, without having done any thing to upturn its 
roots. 

Some men have grown grey in the cause of Sla- 
very, tempera: ce and war. Where shall we look 
fur one hair silvered in the cause of betfer houses 
for the poor. Others, risk their lives among bar- 
barous nation for the prop»gation of foreign missions; | 
but where is one who has shaped his thoughts into | 
a lecture upon this matter with a view ef stirring | 


dwellings, 





the public pulse ? 

It is not in the spirit of fault-finding that we thus 
speak. Not that we think that sy mpathy is dead, 
and hearts have grown callous. But it is to rouse 
our friends from their torpor; to fan the dying em- | 
bers and make them blaze into a light which shall | 
penetrate and revivify. We would help the poor | 
per ly and effi Ny. We would probe the 
wound which festers in our midst. We would seek | 
out the causes of effects,and not waste our substance | 
our time, and our energies, in rowing against the | 
tide; in working at loose ends; in building up a 
class of educated beggars who disdain to labor and | 
demand a maintenance at our hands. | 

We can conceive of nothing which would so raise | 
the lower order of society, as coufortable residen, | 
ces. They should be offered at such rates us would | 
induce persons to exert themselves so procure them; | 
and they should occupy them on condition that they 
If the owners thereof 





be kept in proper order. 
would have an eye to their tenants, they might by 
kind acts, and occasional assistance in the way of 
procuring work and the like, renovate maoy a house- 
hold which is now sunk-in abusement. Our main | 
effort should be to endeavor to enable the destitute 
We may do, and do forev- 
The tra- 


to sustain themselves 
er; but that is not the secret of ehuri y. 
est is that which puts power into the recipients own 
hands. We should teach them how to earn their | 
own bread, and how totake care of it when earned, 
In a word show them how to live; for he only veg- 
etates who by hard toil cannot keep his family fiom 
starving, and it is no matter of astonishment if he 
become a mendicant or a criminal, 

May we not ask philiuthropy to cast its glince 
in this direction? May we not entreat, though it 
be for the nivety-ninth time, that some attention be 
bestowed upon the subject? Cun we not enlist the 
good will of those who are analyzing human suf- 
fering, and who wish to do something towards erad- 
icating great evils? Would not the proposed plan 
be one step, one drop in the ocean, one pebble in 


the mountain of moral renovativn ? 


AMICA, 


Potter’s Letters.—No. II. 

Al letter written to his sister Feb. 24th, 1846. 

Dear Sisrer:—I now attempt to write a few 
lines to you, and hope they will find you well. 

I never realized how dear you were to me until 
Iwas debarred the privilege of being with you. | 
Oh that I could have had my eyes open before | 
came to this, but it is too late to repent now. I feel 
as though I shoald sink wheal thjpk of you, how 
I have broken your heart on accgunt of my miscon- | 
duct; if I could dry your tears, and soothe you bro- | 
ken heart, | would suffer the greatest torment that 


could be put on me, but that will not heal the wound | J. Lord Hervey’s Memoirs. Il. Memoirs of | MEMOIR OF 'THE LIFE OF ELIZABETH FRY, 


which is made and a deep ore which will never be 
forgotten, The road which I have taken 8 one 
which has brought disgrace upon you and it is not 
your fault, it is mine, and I fall upon my knees and 
ask your forgivness. If I had felt as I now feel 1 | 
should never have been guilty of sucha horrid deed; | 
but what is man left to himself, we can plainly see 
when God forsakes a man, how soon he will go to 


ruin. Dear sister as you will soon be the oldest of | 
the family, I want you to warn your brothers of the | 
evil of disobeying their parents’ commands; if I had 
ligtened to them I should never have been here. I 
have a few words more to say and then I shall close | 
my letter; have you made your peace with God? if: 
not I beg of you to do it before you close your 
eyes; what is there worth living for here in this 
world of trouble; you know not how soon you will 
be called to give an account of yourself at the bar 
of God. My sister I shal] never be permit'ed to 
enjoy your company any more on this earth; but I 
hope we shall not be parted hereafter, and that we 
shall spend an eternity where neither sorrow or pain 
will afflict us, but all will be peace and happiness. 
Give my love to all who inquire after me. 
From your brother, 
ANDREW P. POTTER. 


aa Go and Sin no More, 

The words of kindness are the swiftest victories 
as this language of Jesus signally showed. And 
though the assertion has been many times ventured, 
and some ears may grow fatigued with hearing it, 
yet we will here say that kKrNDNeEss is the mighti- 
est power that can be put forth to exterminate rn 
enemy, to make a friend of a foe, to arrest the w icked 
from their way of sin, and reform a human brother. 
Moreover, it is a chastisement severer than con- 
science, which may burn like embers on the head of 
an offender, melting the ice of hate to streams of 
love. If any one disbelieves this, let them read an 
incident we have on band for illustration and proof. 

A clergyman, in a neighboring State, whom we 
knew, was a considerable farmer as well as preach- 
er. ilaving occasion one evening _o to his barn, 
he found a respected neighbor, in j anary, steal- 
ing wheat. ‘The neighbor hod « véfy large big, 
He had before 
this many times averred that if he believed in the 
doctrine advocated by the clergyman, Mee ould 
steal, and do other criminal things. He Kt Yold 
the clergyman so, and others had heard it, yet no 


with as yet but little wheat in it. 


one believed it, he appeared such an excellent man. 
But here he was, overtaken in crime by the lust 
person he desired to meet, snd he would have given 
the apple of his eye to recall the foolish avowal. 
The scene, and ihe feelings of the culprit may be 
imagined better than described. The clergyman 
called his neighbor by name, grasped hold of his | 
hand, inquired after the health of his family, and 
said he was glad he had come with a light, for it 
ws difficult to measure wheat in the dark, and be- | 
gin himself to fill up the bag. The neighbor at- 
tempted an apology, and declared upon honor that 
distressing necessity drove him, that he should not | 
have taken over half a bag full, and that he meant 
to return after harvest. The clergyman replied that | 
it would have grieved him to know that a neizhbor | 


was suffering in want for anything he could so con- | * 


veniently spare, and he shovelled the bag full and | 
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tied it and said, ‘Sir, there, you are welcome to 
that if you'll take it home.’ He insisted, however, 
that the thief should go to his house, and see the 
folks and take some supper. The neighbor looked 


as though he would sink through the floor, and ac- | 


tually craved a sound blow to strengthen him, But 
to the house he must go and take supper, and no 
excuse would be heard. He was feasted amply 
and kindly. After supper they returned to the barn, 
and there in private the clergyman preached him a 
sermon. He told him fiankly what he thought of 
his error. He used neither oil nor honey in giving 
ita name. He warned him against the wickedness 
and misery of crime. He addressed to him words 
of Scripture that declare, ‘Verily there isa God 
that judgeth in the earth. Stell he spake in ac- 


jcents of love. The neighbor was melted to a flow 


of tears, and he felt as if melted lead was dropping 
on his heart and spotting it with blisters, The 
clergyman assured him if he would premise upon 
honor never to harbor a criminal desire, he would 
always treat him kindly, and never expose him. 
He compelled him, against his entreaties, to carry 
home the wheat, and he never found a better neigh- 
bor or firmer friend than that man. He arrested 
him fiom a course that would have ruined him, and 
he did it by the power of kindness. And how 
much mightier is that, and of swifter, redemptive 
triumph, than any force of hatred! 

* Forhate but freezes minds, but love, like heat, 

Exhales the soul sublime to seek her native seat. 

To threats the stubborn sinner oft is hard, 

Wrapt in his crimes against the storm prepared; 

But when the milder beams of mercy play, 


He melts and casts his cumbrous cloak away.’ 
D. K. L. 








° 
hitevavy Worly, 

To Pustisuers.—It is our intention to give a list from 
week to week of the most important works that appear. 
Booksellers would do us a favor by sending their works. 
Our circ ulation will give them a wide notice. 
wf is particularly desired that Benevolent and Literary 
Socicties, Prison-kheepers, &c., should send us their Reports. 
Gopvey’s Lapies Boox. Louis A. Godey, Edi- 

tor: Philadelphia, . 

The May number of Godey’s Ladies Book has 
reached us at last. Our brethren of the corps edi- 
torial have noticed it long since, consequently we 
can say nothing new in regard to it. 





From the Council of the Mass. Temperance So- 
ciety we have received through Dr. J. C. Warren a 
book on * The Physiological Effects of Alevholic 
Drinks,’ with documents and records of the Mass. 
Temperance Society. This little book gives a brief 
and concise history of the Massachusetts Society for 
the suppression of Intemperance from its origin to 
the present time, It is got up ina neat simple style 
and will be a valuable book to those who feel inter- 


ested in the great cause which it advocates, 





New Encuann Orrenine, No. Il. 
Varley, Editress: Lowell. 


Harriet 


We have received the May number of th’s heat 


little periodical and rejoice to hear that it meets with | 


a favorable reception, We must say, however, 


that the * Offering ’ would lose nothing in our esti- 


mation, by entering to some extent, be it ever so | 
We be- | 
lieve with the rest of the world, that this is an age | 


slight, into the spirit of the present day. 


of progress and look for some indications of it in 
the literary, as well as the political world, 


want something different, ard the great and change- 


ful Present opens to writers a mighty volume of | 


Thought before unread, of which it is hoped they 

will avail themselves, 

Lirre..’s Livine Age, 
Browfield Street. 





No. 210. Boston— 


Madame de Montpensier. IIL. Select Letters of 
Columbus, IV, Mrs, Maury’s Englishwoman in 
V. Sketches of German Life. VI. The 
Cagots. VIL The New German Empire, &e. 
VIII. British Government and People, &e. LX. 
Engligy Writings on French Revoluiion. X. News 
of the Week. XI, Paralysis of Revolution, XII. 
European Correspondence. 


America. 





jWavviages. 

O may those hearts by love .nited, 
Aud mingled into one, 

Still keep the vows so foudly plighted, 
And dream of them alone; 

And may our love shine on forever, 
Like Hope's undying ray, 

Which grief or dark misfortune never 
Hath power to chase avray.’ 


In this city by Rev Mr Streeter, Mr John W Preston to 
Mies Mary Elizabeth Maley. 


Mr Thomas G Chase to Miss Clarissa G Dunlap, of Fall 


River 

At Mobile Mr Charles H Porter, of New Hampshire, to 
Mrs Lrwiget Esty, of M. 

ty Rev Mr Coclidge, Mr Frederick N Kimball to Miss 
Susan Baker. 








Deaton 


Death lies ow her like an untimely frost 
Upon the sweetest flower of the field. 
[SuaKks. Romeo anv Jucier. 





In this city, 18th inst, Saroh D. danghter of J B and Sa- 
rah RK. Robinson, 5 yrs. 

At Charlestown Mr Roderick A Bragdon, 23 yrs. 

At Charlestowa Mr Ephraim Chandler, aged 58 yrs. 








To be put to Death. 


"FOR HE HATH LOOKED DOWN FROM THE HEIGHT OF Hts | 


SANCTUARY) FROM HEAVEN DID THE LORD PERHOLD THE 
ARTH, TO MEAR THE GROANING OF THE PRISONER; TO LOOSE 
CHOSE THAT ARE APPOINTED To DEATH.—Sible. 


on 


MAINE! Tuomas Tuors, for murder, now confined at 
vurd labor in the State Privon. Time of execution any 
dav. 

Da V.P. Coontoes, for murder, now confined at hard la- 
borin the State Prison. Execution cannot take place under 


year. 

RHODE ISLAND! Simon T. Hicks, for murder. Was 
to have been executed in November, 1647, but has since 
escaped. Can neither read nor write. Age 25. 

CONNECTICUT! Georeoe Jackson, for murder. 

Time of execution, July 3d 1848 

PENNSYLVANIA! Lawrence Hanwey, for the mur- 
ler of his wife at Easton. 

James Haminton, for the murder of Jacob Hunter. Time 
of execution unknown, P 

Berpoet HarMas, at Philadelphia. Time of execution 
not known. 

MARYLAND! Wa. Wueecen, a slave, for engaging in 
an insurrection; time of execution unknown. 

Gerores Queen, the slave of John D. Dowling, Esq. 
for the murder of Jesse Cook. Time of execution unknown 
Waker. To be executed in Baltimore. Timeo 

cution not known. 
LLINOIS! ALonzo Pewnineror, for the murder of 
Simon Davis. Time of execution not fixed. 

NEW YORK! Weecey Pine, for the murder of Mra. 
Russell, Pleasant Valley, N. Y. Time of execution, the 
2oth of May next. 


Notices, 


ry C. C. Burleigh will lectare in Abington Town Hail, 
Sunday, May 2#th, through the day. Subject: the Sabbath. 

















TTA Convention of the Friends of Prison Discipline 
throughout the country will be held in Philadelphia on the 
third Tuesday in June next. 


Clothing Wanted. 


Not unfrequently we have calls for clothing. The pris- 
oner comes from the Jail and the House of Correction 
often poorly clad. We desire to assist him; and a hope 
is indulged that this notice may meet the eye of some 
humane persons who will be will and able to forward 
clothing for this purpose to the o of the Prisoners’ 
Friend, 40 Cornhill. 


Litera- | 
ture of the Past we have in abundance, we now | 











From the Bostoti Daily Bee. 
Mr. Eprror:—Having seen a very frvorable patice of 
| Drs. Granpin & Dupiey’s New Be of Inserting 
| Teeth in your paper, I was induced to caf at thei’ rooms, 
| 238 Washington street, and consult them in feference to ree 
| 





placing several teeth, which Thad the misfurtane fo lose 
some years ago, and the result you shall hear. L 
| When I first lost my front teeth, I called on 4 denfist im 
| this city, and he inserted four upper front tecth on woot 
pivots. Being obliged to eat with them, they would off 
break off and have to be re-set, and thus gave me constant 
‘rouble. Besides, the wood in the stumps was constantly 
| and surely destroying them. I went to another dentist in 
less than two years, and had them put in on gold pivots. 
But as my stumps were plbgged with wood, and the gold 
| pivots put through that, in a short time they guve out en- 
| tirely, and when I went to see what could be done for me, I 
| was coolly informed that I must have aii the old stumps and 

TAREE SOUND TEETH in the upper jaw extracted, wait six 
| months without the means of eating my food, for my mouth 
| to heal, and then, for one hundred dollars, 1 could have a 
| whole upper set on the ‘Suction principle, with which I 
| could eat, 1 Lonly had some under double teeth to suit 
}them. I thonght I would consider upon the matter before 
suffering so painful an operation, without the assurance that 
I could cat with my artificial teeth, after all. 

In this stage of proceedings I called on Drs. Grandin & 
Dudley. Without any extracting, and with very little pain 
indeed, they went to work and prepared the stumps of my 
decayed teeth, so that they cannot decay or ache, and put 
in for me nearly a whole upper set of the most perfectly 
natural looking teeth, which are firm and substantial, easy 
and comfortable, and with which I can eat any kind of food 
as well as I ever did with my natural teeth. By giving this 
publicity, I believe you will confer a faver on the readers of 
your paper, and I am sure oblige yours, &c. .R. 

Boston, April 14, 1848, 


A Place Wanted. 


A capable young woman, who will be separated from her 
husband about two years, desires to obtain a situation in a 
good family. She is a native of Boston, is now very deeply 
afflicted, and needs asistance. 

Address J. M. SPEAR, 40 Cornhill. 











Employment Wanted. 


A man who is an excellent book-keeper is now in want of 
employment. His resolutions are good I think, and I should 
be most happy to find a good situation forhim. For further 
particulars inquire o Joun M. Spear. 


Wrapping Paper. 


Four thousand exchange papers, suitable for wrapping 
paper, can be had cheap; on application at the office of the 
Prisoner's Friend, 





Reformer’s Home. 


The subscriber would be happy to accommodate transient 
boarders. He has a convenient, quiet house, 24 London Bt. 
leading from Pleasant St., near the Providence Depot, 

Reformers, especially, will find this a convenient and 
agreeable stopping place. Charges moderate. 

CHAS, SPEAR 














Avvertisements. 





| 
Chases’ Daguerreotye Rooms, 
217 anv 257 WasutneTon street, Boston, 


7E have executed 40,000 Likenesses, and, possessing 

every facility, are taking single copies and groups un- 
surpassed by any in the world. 

Perfect satisfuction given or no charge. 

tr Call and see. £0 
w 


| 
} 


| LG. Cuase, 
| 
| 


| George M. Rogers 


Hl AS on hand « large agsortment of FURNITURE, FEA- 
| THERS, BEDS, MATTRESSES and general assort- 
| ment of HOUSEKELEPING ARTICLES which he will 
sell very low for cash, or exchange for Old Furniture or oth- 
er goods, at 73 UNION STREET, (up stairs) over E. Rid- 
dle’s Anetion Store, near the Maine Rail Road Depot. 

April 19 uf 

| A FRESH 8TOCK OF 

SOPAS, SOFA BEDSTEADS, COTTON AND 
} 


BE. B. Cuasg. 











PALM LEAF MATYIRESSES, 
G. M. ROGERS'’s, 
73 Union Street. 


For sale low at 

| Apiil 19 rf 

|Waterman’s Kitchen Furnishing Ware- 
Rooms. 

83 & 85 


CORNHILL, 
6&8 
BRATTLE 


anv 73 





] = COURT STREET. 





{One} Store fronting on three streets. All the essentials of 
a well appointed kitchen, willbe found at this establish- 
ment, of the best quality, and at the lowest prices, 

} April 19—ly 





Just Published, 


wre Extracts from her Journal and Letters. Edited 
by two of her Daughters yo., cloth, Vol. 2 


‘We could have wished somethin definite and pal- 
pable in the biographical details. pcidents even of 
Mes. Fry's life, and in a still greater those which be- 


fel her friends and relatives, are rath ted ut than rela- 
ted. * * We rise from the perusal with softened yet ele- 
vated thoughts. It is worthy—no mean praise—to take its 
place upon our shelves, beside the more rugged, but equally 
_ kindly and catholic journal of George Fox, the great found- 
ler of Bociety.—[ Examiner. 
Orders promptly executed by 











Publisher and Bookseller, 
| 193 Chestnut street, opposite the State House. 


sie: seh, oe. Pa oe 
DR. ABBOTT'S PURIFYING BITTERS, 


ew many years these Bitters have been employ 

| with complete success in the cure of the follow 

| complaints, viz—Jaundice, Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, 
j aud disorders of the stomach arising from Bilious Com- 
| plaint, Costiveness, Scrofula, Mumors, Salt Rheum, &e. 

| § 7 These Bitters will be found a sure cure for that dis- 
| tressing complaint, the PILES. 

| Prepared and sold Wholesale and Retail, at No. 140 
| Hanover-street, by Drs. J. & BENJ. F. ABZOTT. 

Ty Patients attended in the city. sf d23. 


| NOTICE TO THE SICK, 


R. T. K. TAYLOR, Magnetic and Botanic Physician 
would respectfully inform the sick, that he continues 
to treat with great success, the various affections of the 
Lungs, Liver, Stomach, Spine, and Scorfula, kness, 
and Chronic Derangemeuts of every kind, at his office, No. 
| 3 Hanover St., (up stairs) Boston. 
It is well known that nothing can be more uncertaia 
than the old signs orsymptoms commonly relied on to dis- 
| tinguish disease, unless it be the treatment founded upon 
them. On the contrary, nothing can be more eertain than 
the magnetic symptoms practised by Dr. Taylor. These 
symptoms are very simple, invariable, and practised with 
facility and certainty without the least previous knowledge 
of the case. Aud equally certain is the duodynamic or 
maguetic treatment founded upon them, This treatment 
| has astonished hundreds of patients by its simplicity, and 
| the rapidity and certainty with which it cures chronic 
| diseases of the serous surfaces of the human body. In the 
| first stage of the disease, inclading tubercular consumption, 
| it positively cures every case, and a great majority of the 
cases, in the last stage. 
| We have hitherto refrained from speaking too positively 
in our writings and advertisements, of the beneficial effects 
| resulting from the use of the Electro-maguetic Machine 
in the treatment of Chronic diseases, inasmuch as we 
had many doubtful cases under treatment, the result of 
| which could not then be known. Among these were some 
| of the worst cases of distortion of the spine we have ever 
seen; aud the extraordinary effects of the machines in these 
cases have excited the, grentest interest. Some of the 
worst cases have been cured, and most of the others are so 
| far advanced in the cure as to leave little doubt of their 
| entire recovery. 
| Having been engaged in the medical application of Elec- 
tricity and Galvanism longer than any other Electrician 
in the city, except one, and in studying closely the opera- 
tions and best methods of applying this ency, we think 
our experience eminently qualifies us to judge when it will 
be useful, and to apply it in a safe, judicious, and scientific 
manner. The reason that this remedy fails so often in 
| other hands of being attended with any permanently bene- 
ficial results, is owing mainly to a want of knowledge on 
the part of the operator, both as it respects the principles 
of Galvanism and the anatomy of the human system.— 
Simply because they can ran a machine and give some of | 
the most common experiments, there are many who sup- | 
pose themselves qualified to apply it for medical purposes; 
and will set themselves to the work, and even advertise to 
cure almost every wameable disease without any medicine | 
| whatever,—a promise which it is absolutely impossible for | 
| them to redeem. } 
| J "tients cannot be too much on their gaard against plac- 
| in¥iemselves ander the treatment of such grossly ignor- 
| raut pretenders. | 

















Mediciaes. 


Dr. Taylor keeps constantly for eale, Dr. 1. Halstead’s | 
| Maguetic Remedies, Consisting of Magne ce Ethe r, No 1 
| for Consumption, and all diseases of the Lungs. Magnetic 
Ether, No. 2, for Nervous Disenses, General Debility, Dy- 
spepsia, &c. Magnetic Ether, No. 3, for Liver Comp/aint, | 
Scorfula, &c. Electric Pill«,—the safest and most eitiea- 
cious cathartic medicine that can be used. Galvanized 
Plaster, under the operation of which, it is almost impos | 
sible for weakness of the back or side, or pain of any kind 
long to exist. Also, Dr. H. H. Sherwood's Magnetic Gold | 
Pills, and Magnetic, or Compound Bitumen Plaster, a med- | 
icine of specific and extraordinary power, and which has | 
stood the test of 35 years’ experience of one of the most) 
talented and skilful physicians of New York city. Like | 
wise, a great variety of other medicines, such as Asthmatic | 
aud Rheumatic Tinctures, Female Sanative drops, Hy ge- | 
fian Pills, Blood Purifier, Lang Syrups, and Botanic and | 
Thompsonian medicines of 
Ty Electro-Magnetic a L 
facturer’s prices, to families abd pb The usual | 
discount made on the above medicines to those who pur- | 
chase to sell again. Office io. 3 Hanover St., (np stairs,) 
Boston. Residence, 57 Lowell 8t. Odlice hours, from 8 
A. M., to 6 P. M. feb. 2 















gps 
J. W. MOORE, in 





~ PROSPECTUS 
OF THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
VOrtUME &. For 1848 
—_— 


©. S. FOWLER, EDITOR: 


—_—- = 
CG reform amd perfect OURSELVES and our RACE, if 
the most exalted of all works. Yet, to do this, we 
mast under¢tand the Human Constitution. This, Phrenol 
egy, PXysiology and Vital Magnetism embracé, and heneé 
expound all the laws ak A being, conditions of happi 
e foetus the phifosépher’s stohé of Universa? 
ruth, 
PHRENOLOGY. 7 
Each numbe¥ wif! contain ¢éither thé analysis and loca 
tion of some phrenological faculty, illustrated by an En 
graving, or an article oa Pir combinations: and also the 
organization and cuaracte? of some distinguished person- 
uge, accompapied by a likeness: , 
PHYSIOLOGY. ; 
HEALTH I8 LIFE, the great instrwmiénf of talent, ¥i¥ 
tne and happiness, all of which it augments. To itspr 
servation and rastoration, special attention wilt be gives 
MAGNETIAM. 
With practical instruction, interesting facts, and 
; eons ee which it unfolds, will be presented in bh? 
ournal, 





YOUNG MEN. 

The blessings they enjoy, the influence they can wield, 
and their preparation for conducting our institutions, wil 
form the theme of a series of articles, 

SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 

Who does not long earnestly, and would not strive as- 
siduously, to cultivate his natural powers, and render him- 
self better and more happy? To such, each number will 
be a prompter and text-book 

_TERMS—invariably in advance—-ONE DOLLAR A 


SAMPLE NUMBERS of this Journal will be sent GRA- 
TIS, when desired. 


To receive attention, letters and orders must be POST 
PAID, and directed to— 
FOWLER & WELLS, 

No. 131 Nassau 8t., New Yo.k. 

a7 Editors who copy the above, and direct papers te 
Fowler and Wells, New York, shall receive the work. 
c. J. M. SPEAR, Agents for Boston. 

PREPARATORY AND HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 

339 Washington-st. 


NSTRUCTION given in all branches essential to @ 
thorough and accomplished female education. 





, LANGUAGES, 


In addition to the CLassics, the Sreaktne with fluency 
nnd correctness, of the Mopern Laneuaces, will be taugh 
by eminent European scholars. 


ORNAMENTAL BRANCHES. 


The various departments of Drawine, Fancy Neepiet 
work aud Patnrine, will receive particular attention; 
and the best professional instruction in Muste will be pro 
vided, fur pupils of the school, at reduced prices. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 

Asa means of activity and HeaLTH, as well as ease of 
manners and gracefulness of carriage, arrangements have 
been made providing free access, daily, to a Gymnastic 
and Calistheniec Academy for Ladies, and also to an ex- 
cellent school fyr Dancing, on Wednesday and Saturday 
at 2 o'clock. 

Teachers are employed who are distinguished in their 
several departinents, as follows, viz: 

Miss Martha ©. Jenks, Assistant Superintendent. 

Miss Maria Borghis, Needlework and Embroidery. 

Miss Rosa Garcia, on the Guitar, Piano and Voice. 

Professor Garcia, on the Harp, Piane and Voice. 

KB. F. Baker, Professor and Teacher of Choral Binging 

Senor Pon Raphael Anguera, do. do. of Spanish. 

Monsieur Auray, do, do. of French. 

Signor Lanza, do. do. of Malian. 

Prot. J. A. Bloom, do. do. of German, 

B. FP. Nutting (Artist) do. do. of Perspective. 

—-—- -- , do. do. of Drawing and Painting 

O. L. Linton, do. do, of Ornamental Penmanship 

Miss Hall (We. and Sat., P, M.) Dancing. 

Prof. Sullivan in his new system of 

‘LADIES’ DRAWING ROOM CALISTHENICS,.’ for 
Health, Grace, and Elegance of deportment. 

No extra charges except for Music. Hours from 9, A. M. 
il 2 P. M. Private lessons at JP. M. Terma, refer 
ences, &c, given at the school room, 

June 21. F. L. CAPEN. 











A new and interesting work upon a subject which the 
whoLe public have adeep iwrenest. Just pestenet by 
Samvues. Greoory, A.M. For sale at No, 40 Cornhill, (up 
stairs,) price 12 1-2 cents. ’ feb. 16. of 





ARRATIVE OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM W. 
BROWN, a Fugitive Siave—written by himself. Sec- 
ond Edition. The first edition of 3000 copies was sold in 
less than 3 months from the time of publication. For sale 
at this Oflice, Price 25 cents. 
IFE OF JOHN MURRAY, for sale at this Office 
4 price 33 cents, 


The - Principles of Nature, her Divine 
Revelations. and a Voice to Mankind; 
By and through Anprew Jackson Davis, 
The Poughkeepsie Seer and Clairvoyant. 
FP MINS extraordinary Work, (the contents of which were 
given in the Prisoner's Friend of Aug. 18,) may be had 
at this office. Price 82 50. 




















HRISTIAN EXAMINER AND RELIGIOUS MIs- 

CELLANY. Rev. Alvan Lamson, Ezra Gannet, Ed- 
‘tors Published every other month. William Crosby, 
Washington street. Dec. 22. 


W ITH Conversations in the Saloon on Non-Resistance 
and other subjects. By Henry C. Wright. For sale 
$s). Dec. 15 





at this office. Pric 


LECTURES ON THE BIBLE. 
{Gur Historical and Critical Leetures on the Bible. 
4 By Johu Prince. For sale at this OMece. Price $1. 





OLOGICAL WORKS ON LOVE AND PA- 
TAGE, Sere Cucrons, Matamony, Memory, 
YESCES c., by 0. &. Fowler. For sale at 





Their facilities are ».. 
of PRINTING, cheaper the. 
Establishment in Boston. 
ar Remember the number. 
J. E. FARWELL 
A. G. TREADWELL, 





J. & BENJ. F. ABBOTT. 7 
Botanic PRactirionens ty Mepicine. 


( FPICE at 140 HANOVER-ST., Boston, @uecessors te 
Dr. Elias Smith.) 

At the above place may be found a great variety 0 
Herbs, Roots, and Medical Preparations. wt d23 


NEW ENGLAND 
SECOND HAND 
CLOTHING STORE, 
56 Union-sstreet, - - BOSTON 
JOHN WRIGHT 
Keeps constantly on hand a good assortmeut of 
NEW AND SECOND HAND CLOTHING. 


a7 Goods of all kinds taken in exchange for New Cloth- 
we such as Old Clothes, W. 1. Goods, Watches, Boots and 


oes, &e, 
*,"Cash advanced on all kinds of Goods, from @1 upwards 





PROSPECTUS 
OF THE EDINBURG QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 
OF MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL SCIENCE. 


Volume IL. for 1848.—American Edition. 
GEORGE COMBE AND ROBERT COX, EDITORS. 
yey many and earnest desires expressed by the lovera 
of Phrenology on this side the Atlantic, and the hope 
of still further advancing this great cause, has induced us 
to publish an American edition of this profound and 
SCIENTIFIC QUARTE. 7 

Its character and merits need but little comment, fur- 
ther than that it emanates from some of the ablest minds 
in England and Scotland, and has been before the public 
more than (wenty years. 

GEORGE COMBE. 

The distinguished phrenological writer, is its principal 
contributor and virtwal conductor, The work embodies all 
the new discoveries, together with all of interest which 
appertains to Parnes Science. 

AGNETISM, 
It also advocates, showing its adaptation to medical science, 
to the relief of haman suffering, and to its other various 
and important applications 

It also urges, with great ability and pre-eminent success. 

HUMAN RIGHTS. 
Showing the bearings of this ecience of mind to legislation, 
moral and political govermment, as well as to individual 
self-control, and intellectual cultivation. 

The first number will be embellished with a beautiful 
portrait of Mr. Combe, and subsequent numbers by those 
of other distinguished individusis. Each number will con- 
tain 96 pages, and will be issued quarterly on the following 
REDUCED TERMS, invariabiy in advance. 
one year, - - - $2 00 

do. - - - - 5 00 

All subscribers will commence and close with the vol- 
umc Please address, FOWLER & WELL&, No. 131 
Nassau Street, New York. 

ry Editors who copy the above, and send papers to 
Fowler & Wells, New York, shal) receive the work. 

C. & J. M. SPEAR, Agents for Boston. feb. 2. 









G. BECK, Auctioneer, 
PUBLIG. SALES ROOMS, NOS. 22 & 24 FEDERAL 8T 

Regular sales of Household Furniture, Groceries, Stoves, 
and Mere handise generally, every Wednesday and Satur. 
day. 

N.B_ Attention given to Sales of Furniture at private 
residences. Also Stocks of Groceries and kinds of 
Merchandise in every part of the city. Cash advanced on 
Consignments. jin 

SERMON on The Dangerous Classes of Society. By 
Theodore Parker. ror tale ot this office. 

























poetry. 


















BY THOMAS HOOD. 





* Drowned! drowned!’—Hamlet. 





One more Unfortunate, 
Weary of breath, 
Rashly importunate, 
Gone to her death! 








Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care; 
Fashioned so sienderly, 
Young, and so hair! 





Look at ber garments 
Clinging like cerements; 
Whilst the wave constantly 
Drips from her clothing; 

. Take her wp instanthy, 

: Leving, not loathing 







e Touch her not scornfully; 
Think of her mournfully, 
Gently and buman)y; 
Not of the stains of her, 
All that remains of her 
Now is pure womanly. 










Make no deep scrut@y ; 
Into her mutiny 

Bash and undutiful; 
Past all dishonor, 
Death has left on her 
Only the beautiful 


Still, for aP stips of hers, 
One of Eve’s family — 

Wipe those poor lips of hers 
Oosing so clamily. 














Loop up her tresses 

Escaped from the comb, 
Her fair auburn tresses; 
Whilst wonderment guesses 
Where was her lhome * 


Who was her father ? 

Whe was her mether ? 

ad sire a sister * 

Had she a brother? 

Or was there a dearer one 
Still, and a nearer one 

Ver, than aff otter * . 


Alas! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the san 

Oh! it was pitifurr 
Near a whole city ful¥, 
Home had she nove! 


*®isterly, brotherly, 
Fatherly, motherly 
Feelings bad ctianged: 
Love, by lars® evidence, 
Thrown fem ite esinence; 
Even God’s providence 
Seeming estranged. 


Where the Iemp= quiver 
So far in the river 

With many slight 

From many 3 casement, 
From garret te basement 
She stood, with amazement, 
Houseless by night. 


The bleak wind of Maret: 
Made her tremble and shiver; 
But not the dark areh, 

Or the black flowing river: 
Mad from life’s history, 

Glad ve death’s mystery, 
Swift to be hurled— 

Any where, any where, 

Out of the world! 


In she plunged bolidly, 

No matter how coldly ca 
The rough river ran,— 

Over the brink of it, 

Picture it—think of it, 

Dissolute Man! 

Lave in it, drink of in, 

Then if you can! 


Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care; 
Fashioned so sienderly, 
Young and so fiir, 

Ere her hmbs frigidly 
Stiffen too rig idly, 


+ when with the daring 
Last look of despairing 
Fixed on futurity- 


Perishing ghoomify, 
®purred by contamely, 
Cold nhamanity, 

. Burning insanity, 
Into ber rest,— 
Cross her hands humbly, 
As if praying dumbly, 
Over her breast. 


Owning her weakness, 

Her evil behavior, 

And Waving, with meekness, 
Her sims to her Savior. 








Persevere. 


BY P. BS. GRARAM. 


Yes, persevere! There's work to do; 
*Why stand ye idle all the day?’ 
Be moving—do not linger here, 
A boiterer on Life's highway, 
Nature’s bury, morn and even— 
Noon or night—sky dark or clear— 
Ever teaching yo this lessen, 
Persevere! 


Push onward—op ward—higher stil’ 

And let your aim be te ascend 
- The ladder reaching up to Fame, 

Nor tremble should it sometimes bend. 

Be your purpose good and holy— 
Good to man your object here; 

And you'll reach the height before you— 

Persevere! 



















No matter what your calling is— 
There's something always to be done; 
Determine that you will complete 
The tedious task you have begun. 
Listen to the voice of wisdom, 
Speaking from past ages, clear; 
Work and live, or play and perish— 
Persevere! 











Be kind to all your fellow-men; 

In raising him who lowly lies, 
You raise yourself to honest fame, 
And win a name that never dies 
Labor with your might while able; 
Soon deep furrows will appear 
On that face so fair and cheerful 

Persevere! 










Old Time, with finger ever true, 

Points to your journey 's end—the grave; 
And warns you zealously to strive 

Your own and others’ souls to save. 
Stand not idle, then, my brother; 

Do not longer trifle here; 
Every moment, now, is precious— 

Persevere! 















An Odd Coincidence, 
Charles and Phil went up the hill, 
In France, across the water, 
Charles fell down and broke his crown, 
And Phil came tambling after. [Punen. 
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ee Parriage. ‘| Fhe State Prison. — Slanver, Anecdotes. 








RE ees Bt Re 4 eT al AE ee ewes oS) RL 
TU noo oo aaa aae ee eenatenenenenennnnaeenanennneee nie ae . = | To eicinie eel aaa 
says T. H. Safford, Jr., On Marriage, | Visit to the State Prison in Charlestown, @Mrii-Speaking. | € Speaking of Turkey,’ says the N. O. Pic- 
fa thing of God; e ‘Ww S y } tw »nei 2 
B aseani hs peck hes poets, and the more THE YOUNG VERMONT MATHEMATICIAN, ‘ax SROPeeLER.’ i - correspondent of the Lynn Forum gives onan a a een de og we heard an extensive tale yester- 
oesie, do we become | . . re “ e jo ’ j day. i i 
Hee et epeere and power,—under makers.’ No. I. 7” F an interesting account of a visit to the State itt saitiee callin taal cay man up town on going to dinner a 
Like God in love and § , an sill ‘ Willis,’ wrote letters from under a bridge,| |. , = A:lustiof panies, with widgserving docds, day or two since, found a nffignifice key 
‘While getting up the Cincinnati one, he : . | Prison, at Charlestown, by the legislative And conscious poverty of soul; and still yin Apa c 8 nt turkey, 
eS Bd ——s ue getting Gp . on barn yard fowls; we write on a more im- , A “f i ae Z ; weighing fifteen or twent | : 
. eee ‘ - | . . . t was his earnest work and daily toil, s s y pounds, smoking 
became much abstracted in his manner, wan- 3 ‘ .:,_| committee on Prisons, of which we suppose | 
4 The Bridge of Sighs. ap reget a = ; portant subject. Put thy hand in ours; ‘in-; ee tecedliainaeen: ae rma With lying tongue, to make the noble seem | hot on the table. As he smacked his lips in 
/ » i 1is head down, talking to . ‘ 3 ap) ne , . con- 1 Dialind Jt at . 
i dered about wit * J 8 cline thine ears,’ to our announcement, that| as Mean as himeelf'"—Pollok. | anticipation of his pleasure, he happened to 


sae @ so ae hi Pee : 5 ~ . | siderable portion of his lette 
himself, &e., as is his manner while originat we fully realize our important situation “ I 


ing new rules. His father approached him, life. We are overwhelmed with a vanity of 
and inquired what he was doing, and found tender emotions. Pardon us, therefore, in- 
that he had originated a new rule for getting dulgent reader, while our pen gently rroreLs 
moon risings and settings, accompanied with 

That in a prison numbering nearly three 


| : ; 

' a table which saves full one-fourth of the Wh dak extiie Blue ta Whe,| 

| work in casting moon risings. This rule, a ew ch 1 : ith t ’ hundred there should be no deaths for two 
the world generally look on with approba-| years—that there should be fo outbreaks of 
| 
| 


With few exceptions, evil-speaking origi-| recollect that he had himself purchased a 
nates either in malice or revenge. [t would piir of ducks in market that morning, and 
be wise, therefore, if he who hears another began to wonder how they became trans- 
evil spoken of, should disbelieve the state-/| formed into the dish before him. 
ments, or search for the motives from which|  * Ben,’ said he to the boy waiting upon bint’ 
they are made. In a majority of cases, the |« where the devil did this turkey come from?? 
one injured, or his acquaintances, could satis- | ‘Why, sar,’ said Ben, ‘ dat ar turkey is 
factorily prove the falsity of the charges, and | bin roostin’ on our fence three night, an’ dis 
show the malicious purposes of the slan-|:nornin’ I seize him for de rent ob de fevce!’ 
derer. A great nigger that! We havea shrewd 

There is too much willingness, aye, eager-| suspicion that he understands the laws of 
ness, among mankind, to believe every thing | Turkey, much better than his master.’ 
that is uttered, which affects the reputations ae 
of men, whether true or false. ‘Thus our fel- | ‘ Au English paper says that the following 
low-men easily gain, and quickly lose our | little anecdote of the Princess Royal was 
friendship and esteean. We are prone to for- lately current at Windsor. Mr. Brown, the 

| apothecary to the Castle, was in the habit of 


get that men juilge one another with minds | oe 
that are prejudiced, which allow them to see V!t0g the Royal children every morning, 


no faults in their friends, yet permit them to | and the Princess persisted in addressing him 
. | . . 

magnify the faults of others a thousand fold. _ ‘Brown.’ Her Governess insisted that 

‘Though a man’s reputation is one of more |‘ Mr.’ should be prefixed, and threatened that 


value to him than all else beside, yet, for this | if her little Royal Highness did not remem- 
rt of the envi-, Pet this on the next occasion, she should be 


Not a death has occurred in the Prison for 
|two years, with an average number of two 
|hundred and fifty. This is said to be un- 
paralleled in any similar institution. 





over this spotless sheet. 





with a number of others for calculating| ~ Li perem rmly | 

’ . . , ; o ongratulations are warmly!) . ). es ro 
eclipses, is preserved with his manuscript al- = ~netiicepelt agian. . . violence, or resistance of authority—and that 
»| given. \the labor and products of the prison should 


manaes in the library of Harvard University.’ | é ha 2 
| This almanac was Fi upon a par by eci-| _ Im marrying, a  eproied was — | pay all the expense, including the salaries of 
| for our good behavior. Ina recent work 0D | the officers and chaplain, and leave money in 


| entific men with the works of mathematicians | : o ath h he | 
of mature years; and the wonderful bey, who | social life, a have met with mue = the | the treasury, are facts which it is believed 
saw two editions of his book sold almost im- | treatment which husbands, should =r. their | are without a parallel, and of which the | 
mediately—one of 7000, and ove of 17,000 | wives, und wives their husbands. By trans- | vovernment of the prison and the people of 
copies—became at once a public character. | fering a2: ind rare by ee Fl oa j the Commonwealth may justly feel proud. 
‘ Not satisfied,’ saysthe Rev. H. W. Adams | tant the ‘scissors,’ perhaps the readers of the | 4 visit to the State Prison is well worth the 


i’ a B. » eel on 
of him at this time, ‘ with the old, circuitous | Prisoners’ Friend will be benefitted by the | trouble and cost—-(an admission fee of twenty- 


processes of demonstration, and impatient of | 
delay, young Safford is constantly evolving | 
new rules for abridging his work. He has | 
found a new rule by which to calculate eclip- | 
ses, hitherto unknown, so far as I know, to 





— hei | five cents is exacted of visitors) —to any indi- 

7 Husbands should always regard ee {vidual who is in the least interested in the 
wives as equals, and treat them kindness, re-) nay of human eature,; of fe viewing the 
spect, and attention. They should never). ot. of art. ‘The hammering and dressing | 


address them with an air of authority, or as | of stone is, I believe, carried to as great per- ee 
very reason, it is made the 


+s : | a master, nor interfere with domestic con-  ¢,.,,; : : oe dl | 

any mathematician. He told me it would | ’ ; fection in the prison as out of it—perhaps | aie diadainls 7 ore perfect ia |8Mt to bed as a punishment, The morning 

- " Ww cerns, the employment or discharge of ser-| |, eater. There are some sixty or more who| °US 804 the malicious. it c ng 

shorten the work nearly one-third. hen | Ths wile should” olWaya ne ice ay | pieste dlitebheten, te-cani depraved men jafter, when Mr. Brown appeared, the Prin- 
vants. e wile should always be suppiee) work at this branch of the business—and I . 


finding this rule, for two or three days he 
seemed to be in a sort of trance. One morn- | 
ing very early, he came rushing down stairs, 
not stopping to dress himself, poured on to 
his slate a stream of figures, and soon cried 
out, in the wildness of his joy, ‘Oh, father, 
Ihave got it—I have got it! It comes—it | 


comes !’? : . ' 
e ® ° ° ® ® s casionally occur in families, and are often Among those at work in the cabinet shop, 


After giving an account of a severe trial of | caused by servants. If the wife be a strong- | had pointed out to me, Albert J. Tirrell. 
his powers by Mr. Adams which we shall | minded and prudent woman, she is her hus-| fe was at work finishing a large mahogany 
not transcribe, the Journal adkis:— band’s best consellor, and should be consulted | rocking chair, and I took the liberty of ia-| 

‘ Well, indeed, may the poor child have | in every difficulty, Many aman has been qujying my Yankee inquisitiveness by a few | 
looked pale after a three hours’ examinatiogg saved from ruin by this course, and many a questions and remarks, but found him not at 
like this! Such experiments resemble cer-, one ruined by not adopting it, If the hus-| 4) disposed to enlarge conversation, though | 
tain animal murders, in which the victim is| band’s circumstances are embarrassed, she perfectly respectful and pleasant in his de- | 
tortured to death for the gratification of sci-| should know it; as women, who are kept iN} meanor. He isa very fine looking man, has 
entific curiosity. It is no wonder that young | ignorance of them, often expend money which | ay jntelligent and open countenance, a good | 
Safford has been pronounced to be ‘ fore-| they would not do, if they knew the truth. phrenological head, and his hair was combed 
doomed.’ But more merciful inquiries have ‘A wife should never be rebuked or chid-| and adjusted with as much care and taste as 
given a very different account of the relative | den in company, for any little mistakes in| that of a barber’s clerk. While looking at 
working of his mind and body. ‘They deny) conversation, or any other cause. Some men | him, my mind instinctively reverted to the | 
any distortion of features, any clouding of) do this constantly, and strike a keever dart at time and place of the horrible tragedy for 
the brow, any diminution of the cheerful! the feelings of a sensitive woman than they which he was apprehended, and of which he | 
brightness of his boyish eye. ‘They tell us|! would by asharp rebuke in private. Any-| was acquitted; and I looked in vain in that | 
that he walks with a free step round the | thing like an exposure of ignorance in com-/ countenance so placid, so apparently cheer- 


make it the object of attack. We are com- | C@S*> aldressing him, said, ‘ Good morning, 
pelled to endorse the language of one who Brown—and good night, too, Brown for I 
| som seas going to bed.’ 


‘ ® . i ’ " .% 
with money in proportion to her busband’s | ain told by the Warden that it is the most 


means, that she may procure those things in-| profitable branch of business carried on in 
dispensible to the table and for her personal 4). prison. : FREE 
comfort. Her reasonable wishes should be The Furniture and Upholstery business is | a The editor of the Journal of Commerce 
cheerfully complied with, ‘Temper never) a).5 carried on to a very considerable extent, pgeia-copbsdiane 4 has received no less than eight letters from 
should be shown at those slight irregularities) and | noticed some very superb articles in indignant John Smiths, Jr., complaining of 
| in the domestic arrangements which will oc-) that tine. | |the unauthorized use of that name, to the 


well understood human nature :— 


Reader! have you ever slandered your | 
neighbor? If so, your fellow-man who is 
confined within prison walls for robbery, has 


, I ~ , call for the Taylor meeting. It is worthy of 
committed a crime not less heinous. You 


lt : ., |femark, however, that they are, generally, 
have robbed another of his reputation, which | z 


‘ . | Hot opposed to the old general, but expedien- 
is of more value than money, and which was 


pipdie a oe Sitened cy induces some of thein to hold back for the 
to you of nothing worth, ave you listene ni , ate 
9 8 y . ’|present—another prefers Captain John Tyler, 
with pleasure, to the slanderer’s tale? If so, * 


eof ‘ “pt j}and another goes for Polk, because ‘he, like 
you are as sinful as the receiver of stolen |): . : 
y ; ; rf - . | his godfather, Old Hickory, takes the respon- 
goods, who is punished asathief, Listening | .5),5); os sae wl ts . 
sn eheatdiith iniecdelnthaanh aetna aa | sibility, and is ever found first in war, last in 
o cdetractho o oO y a $ € A a} ° a 
ae a 1 : bi " ’ ic tede peace, and always in the bread-baskets of his 
ave le slander is ev ae) yer- ° 
the sla er in his evil work, but y country’s enemies.’ 


mits birds of prey to feed you on carrion. Pon 
And are you so unwise as to disbelieve that Some very bad conundrums are current 
he who whispers to you evil of your neigh-|about this time. Take the following for 
bor, will, when opportunity presents itself, specimens: Why isthe racer Fashion, minus 
speak evil of you? Have, therefore, the ia rider, like John Smith after expending his 
moral courage to turn a deaf ear to the voice |last quid ? Beeause she hasn’t any to-back- 
of slander,—to rebuke, with faithfulness, him | her. Why is a hospital with a small number 
who robs another of his good name. Re-|of patients like a woodshed ? Because there 


7 rie. ‘ ae a 7 : ‘ . a : SR” gOF | member those rds of David:— is few ill (fuel) in it....What instrument of 
room, threading his way behind chairs, glid-| pany, impairs her respect for herself and the ful, even for any indication of the deep de- | member those words of Dav | aig hg ) mh ie rare ne at of 
i i <i | os : . : A . | ‘ shall # i p cle? music is like one who s re ain. 
ing into corners, and looking up at the ques-| good opiuion entertained of her by others. | pravity that lurked within; and I said to Boon tse — . thy _ rnacle eg shaves i a bargain 
i 33 i i | . : ¢ yell in thy holy hill? Jew-sharp 
tioner as he passes w smile, app: y ae f P . . ai SEE ay eee nO SHEN OWN oe p- 

P fati . h “ae ue PP arently ‘ Wives should always receive their hus- phrenology and physiognomy, youare decep-| ye that walketh uprightly, and worketh righteousness, | clctialaed 
atiguec y al! . : : iv hie mt p . | , 

no more Fatigued then a hoy wih Apiapen! bands with smiles, make their homes agreea- | tive, not to be relied upon, and the head and And speaketh the truth in his heart. Counsellor Lamb, an old man, when the 


P ° . » -F > Vj . . 7 7 » | le that backbiteth 1 with his to 5 » : . : ° 
ble to them as possible, and gratefully recip- face of Albert J. ‘Tirrell are proof of the | — Me that backbiteth not with his tongue | present Lord Erskine was in the height of 
Nor doeth evil to his neighbor, & 


| 
mes, tht Cie Gall atndiiablied, the Gilleia | rocate their attentions. They should study on or . r n Nor taketh up a reproach aguiust his neighbor.’ ‘ bis reputation, ee oe of timid: manners 
i De; | to gratify their wishes with regard to food, e prisoners are ‘rung up’ about half an | H.U. and nervous disposition, and usually pre- 
health, the small limbs, the brilliant eyes, the | its preparation, the management of the fam-| hour before sun-set, and at this time the com- | ‘ "2 Lee ee Ee faced his pleadings with an apology to that 
pallid countenance, are net secusarily indi- | ily, in dress, manners and deportment. A} mittee stationed themselves on the steps of | Some Rene iq Sale a Seer effect, and on one occasion, when opposed in 
cations of early death; and there < ay oen wife should never rule or seek to rule her the old prison, and in rear of it—a position | Would it not please you to pick up a string | .ome cause to Erskine, he happened to re- 
Nn Om ma aoa oa yh yo ed husband, for such conduct degrades both in a a view of all the washatage, pe —_— - en preany. pela | mark that he felt himself growing more and 
b t 5 ae : PY! the estimation of others. Cheerful compli-| @94 an are@jn whieh the prisoners assemble | Clous stones, as you passed along the streets? | ore timid, as he grew older. * No wonder,’ 
re ho iy pl Peer lodeewrpependordesed hry “ap apenpemad Peat owen peepee aad ac Pagal 
cued of peniag: Wnts, WA ptine enticipete, | tion of them should be constantly studied. + ted raed a — arp v2 pers. | ye poss do jan Gah Oy Alene ‘every one knows that the older a lamb grows 
apmaaeer .. : at gee td All altercations and arguments leading to ill- rer A i ee diel vt on ag rc aa bind aia sneunedl oy ag |the more sheepish he becomes.’ 
circumstances is what appears to us to be the | anne —s = sei — oa, Each having hi ; i coun, | you pas | These re true pearls . d | A pilgrim, says the fubl he 
: . : , | strangers or in private. Married life is too| @ach man having his place in the procession, | You pass along. —* hese are true qpeagris anw pilgrim, says the fable, met the plague 
curious and interes:ing fact, that in him the often embittered by idle disputes, without any | and keeping the step, and the different divi-| precious stones, which can never be lost—of 


play. It would seem clear from this that if | 
he is fore-doomed, it is not by nature, but by | 














| going into Smyrna. ‘What are you going 


. . : . . le . 
intellectual not require to draw upon o40) cause forthem. Wives should not in-| 8008 as they come from their shops, taking | which none can deprive you. Speak to that (for ? ¢To kill three thousand people,’ an- 
upon the ph man for aid in extraordi- terfere in their husband’s business, unless | their place in the line in such manner as that| Orphan child. See the diamonds drop from |swered the plague. Some time after, they 


nary emergencies. In ordinary cases, when They they shall be in their proper place in the her cheek. ‘Take the hand of that friendless |met again. ‘ But you killed thirty thous ind,’ 


their advice is particularly asked. 3 tag . , fi ce . 
Bright pearls flash in his eyes. Smile said the pilgrim. * No,’ answered the plague, 


the feats, as in the present, are not em ’ 1 TT : , 
’ P ’ performed | should never speak of their differemtes of | chapel. They made a beautiful appearance, | ey. 





Decentiy,—kindly,— by intuition, but are the result of previous | opinion, nor of the failings and in fféttions | having full lines, and all in uniform, as they | 0 the sad and dejected. A joy suffuses his |‘f killed but three thousand; it was fear that 
, ape ? Th . 
ae and ee oo study, the-caleulaio. or reasoner suspends, as | of thats tunbende. dita ta Ge ae passed through the yard to the chapel cheek, more brilliant than the splendor of the | killed the rest.” 
nd her cy s, close them, Ss “a ‘ | r Sy - J ° : } : 
; ; ur as he can, the exercise of those faculties F : : : tine scious os. y yay-side, amid the | 
Staring 90 blindly - . : | mate friends. For in spite of all the pledges After they had passed in, the warden invit-| PTe®'eUs stones. By the w 1% ae Pa d | Wesee it stated, that in London.chloroferm 
Sunaina that are applied to the uses of the body: he | given of secresy, these things will soon be-| ed us to w.tness the religious ceremonies, and | °!'Y ’s din, and at the fire-side of the poor, Popesce aly 2 mete ii mye . pts 
Thr. , ms abs@#@€cts his senses from external objects, and | : wes. s Aes : drop words and smiles to cheer and bless. |" successtully applied to the opening of oys- 
bs y imparity, come known to a numerous circle. This is a| we were conducted to some raised seats unon| ** : : , ters. A little of it applied to their shells 
. You will feel happier, when resting on your I 


appears either to exaet from them some mys- 
terious aid within, or at least to require a 
strict neutrality. With the Vermont boy, on 
the contrary, the external perceptions seem 
to quicken in the mental excitement. The 
exercise of his body goes on at the satne mo- 
ment with the exercise of his mind; and if} 


very common mistake, and many an unsus-| either side of the desk, and facing the con- 
pecting husband is the subject of very im-) gregation; and I can in truth say, that I never 
proper remarks. Wives should, at every | saw a more intelligent looking congregation, 
opportunity, cultivate their own minds, that| or one better behaved. The chaplain now | 
they may be rational companions. In their | read a long hymn, and the orchestra, which | 
expenditures they should remember the vicis- consisted of a bass viol, violin, clarionett, and 
. . . situdes of life, and not incur expenses which | flute, began to discourse their sweet sounds. 
- oa engaged wee a! pats eek, employment sag, may prove inconvenient or injurious. They After playing the tune through, the choir 
the ume, tasted of suspending it, he redoubles | should, in domestic life, think nothinga trifle | Pose, and commenced singing; and it would 
sexaaasee sand WARE take hd | “white may interrupt its harmony, or give not be too muck to say, that the musical per- 
: . real uneasiness; if disposed to economize in formance would not suffer by » comparison , 
disproportion, their household affairs, they should never do, With any of our choirs. ‘The chaplain now | tenden’s dwelling, ‘can you inform me wheth- | hang separately,’ 
- “ - . a - ~ | a ot tie expense of the poor women who Tread part of the Sth chapter of Mathew, and | ad his honor, the Governor of Vermont re-| 
the question, A neighboring bank offered | *"® in their employment, the seamstress or the Closed the services by an appropriate prayer. | wae — os : Me 

him a thousand dollars a year to enact the laundress. Some women are parsimonious) The signal was now given, and the pr@p-| il rented Slits . aie ” enter 
part of a machine for calculating interest. | °° the extreme in the wages they allow, only ers retired in the same orderly manner, and = Aner IPS n pea a the man 

Another admirer of genius, equally disposed | ' be extravagant and wasteful in their own proceeded through a passage way adjoining ervs a ae . 
to turn the penny by it, advised his father to personal expenditures. ‘This is an offence the cook room, where each man, as he pass-| 
carry him about the country as a show; in which will bring upon any family in which it ed, received his rations, or supper, and passed | 
the hope, no doubt, that his intellectual great- is permitted, sooner or later, retributive jus-| on with it to the new prison, where, in soli- 


pillow at the close of the day, than if you had | causes thei immediately to gape, when the 
| wily oysterman, taking advantage of their 


picked up a score of perishing diantonds. " 2 em 
The latter fade and crumble in time—the for- |sommalescent state, inserts his knife and 
whips them out of their shell! 





mer grow brighter with age, and produce | 


‘We must be unanimous,’ observed Han- 
cock on the oceasion of signing the declara- 
|tion of Independence; ‘there must be no 

‘ Halloo, you man with a pail and frock,’ | pulling different ways.’ 
said a British officer as he brought his fiery * Yes,’ observed Franklin, ‘we must all 
steed to a stand in front of Governor Chit-| hang together, or most assuredly we shall all 


happier reflections forever. 











| 
| What Constitutes a Gentleman? 
} 





‘Pd give anything to hear Ole Bull,’ said 
an up-country lass to her lover. * Well,’ 
panswered he, ‘dad’s got an old brindle chap, 

and you can hear him beller a most any time 
| you like.’ 


What to do with this remarkable boy was 


of spurs. 
* Most certainly,’ replied the man of the | 
frock. 


It is said there is a cordwainer in Lynn, so 
temperate thathe will not use a punch! Also 


; > : } f * Take my horse by the bit, then,’ said the , , , : 
ness might stand as well in the market as the | “Ce- tude and silence, each man is to spend the | ff ‘| ~ t Ned abe : : ith a young lady whois so much opposed to al? 
: : > : . A cece : C ye vss to sact with your ‘ : ako ' 
physical littleness of General Tom Thumb. ‘Finally, where there is any difference be-| night. ‘This isthe most imposing and im-| bes yeh are Sane So eee © your’ bondage that she cannot conscientiously bind 
] 


Poh: i? . ; : master,’ 
| If this plan had been carried into effect, we tween man and wife, let the contest not be, | pressive spectacle of the whole—to see these | shoes. 


should have had him in England no doubt; |W shall show the most srinit, but who| men with their supper in their hands, pro-| 
when, of course, her Majesty and her prin- shall make the first advatices to reconciliation. ceeding to a little cell, some ten feet by three | 
cipal nobility would have treated him with at Both should treat each other with the respect | —then standing in the door of his cell till all | 
least the distinction they lavished, so honora- which, if they were strangers, would bea! have gone io, in that range—then shutting | 
bly to themselves and to the character of the | ™atter of course. | themselves up, and an officer at the extreme 
British court, upon the dwarf! Some thought, Some married ladies are extremely fond of| end of the prison, by a lever which he moves, | 
he should be lavishly supplied with books, | general admiration; they enjoy the incense of| shuts the whole range of thirty-eight cells at | : 
and his genius left undisturbed to itself; while | flattering, and the admiration of the world.| one and the same time, and so on through Renee enowered the ergs nee end 
others contended that he ought to have the | But this gives rise to sinister and unfriendly| every range of cells. After this, an officer | re meeraen4 ane, ari minares- yen = 
benefit of a public education, superintended | remarks, to anxieties on the part of husbands proceeds the whole length of every range of | pecan so Pl e Ror opt —— ah 
by men eminent for their acquirements. his | and friends, and rarely fails to produce seri-| cells, and as he passes each, the oceupant prewnirert ENR vedere wanda gees Aone! s : c 
jast opinion, we are happy to say, was adopt-| ous difficulty, and perhaps lasting unhappi-| obtrudes his hand through the grates of his | nF seats ea ae ae _ —_ *| ge natalia litt oclag tea 
| ed by his father; who, on the invitation of | ness. The very suspicion of misconduct often | door, in order that it shal! be doubly certain | regne.s Ayes =~ ae ees + aetaeligy 0p et = ee we 28 
ly returned and informed him that the Gov-! rising for prayer. ‘ La! said she, courtsey- 


| 
ernor was engaged in the yard, and could not ing, ‘don’t rise on my account!’ 


Without a second bidding, the man did as_ a 
requested, and the officer alighted and made| The following is an old lady’s recipe for 
his way to the door and gave the pannel sev- | "50g indigo: —* Sprinkle it in fine powder, 


eral hearty raps with the butt of his whip— ©" & pau of water, and if it is good it will 
either sink or swim—lI forget which.’ 


} | for be it known, in those days of republican 
simplicity—knockers and bells, like servants, 


‘ , Two too Mary. An Irish cook, hearing 
were in but little use. The good dame of the ? 4 


the lady of the house at dinner ask her hus- 
band to bring Dombey & Son with him when 
he came to tea, put two extra plates on the 


supper table fur the supposed visiters. 





the Harvard University, removed to Cam-| produce as much wretchedness as the reality. | that he is in. ‘The officer then takes the back | 
bridge with his family, where about this tye | There is something to be feared, even in the| track and locks every cell, and the clanking 








| very well wait upon his honor and his horse xs 





last year, Truman Henry Safford was placed | tendency to this desire of admiration. ‘I! of doors aad bolts ring through the corridors | h time! Th ti f th ‘ Wife,’ said a henpecked husband, ‘ go to 
. : . . . . | same time: c redicament o ne , . . 

under the charge of Principal Everett and | moth rarely flutters around the lighted candle | of the prison, and all are secured for the night. | rok * na i . ‘ P a nen é ‘ os . | bed !? ‘IL wont! * Well, then sit up, for I 

ent, : : . . > » bette > . aa]. | 

Professor Pierce,’ | without W@ing mutilated. — —— TL eee eee ae tees ae ee eT will be minded.’ 








—!_ ‘On the other hand, the husband, by too! «Ma, has flour been sick?’ 
The Gentleman, | general or too particular attention to other) «Sick? Why no, you sarpent! What 
‘ When you have found a man, you have not | women than his wife, does not know how | under the canopy of heaven made you ask| from the British. The stamp of the crown neighbor :— 
porte: ¥ ad find agentleman. You cannot | much pain he gives her. If a sensible per-| me that question?’ with the G. R. beneath tells the story. A| ‘Please Mrs. Miller, mother’s best com- 
ake a , r ij icate - . . , . 
gold ring out of brass. You cannot} 80n, she will not communicate her feelings to| « Coz the Express says ‘flour is better,,—1| Cockney, looking at thema few days ago, | pliments, and if it is fine wecther, will you 


Person visiting the Macedonian will see in| A little ragged child was heard to call from 
the bow ports two guns taken with that vessel | the window of a mean house to her opposite 





| change a Cape May erystal t ig , : ve: 

| You cannot make < pedines, on pov eae vee oes ee tae ae re — see how it could be better if it had n’t| said contemptuously—* It’s heasy enough to | go a begging with her to-morrow ?” 

| first a man. To bea gentleman, it wi eeply. been wuss; nor how it could a ben wuss ef it| put that stamp on a gun of Yankee make.’ | —_— 
' L g 1 , it will not es ’ P P 8 

»e sufficient to have a grandfather ‘To bea ‘ These hints embrace all those particulars | hadn’t been sick. ‘That’s the how on’t mo-| « How long do you suppose it would take?’ The celebrated Ezra Doolittle, Esq., says 
ae rood ope upon the tailor, or | of condu t necessary to be considered in mar- | ther.’ asked a by-stander. ‘ Not more than ’alf an that a pretty gal is enough to make a feller 
clothes are not good habits. The Prinee Lee ried life. ‘I'he social condition is one which| ‘ Jake!’ ‘our,’ replied Bow Bells! ‘Well,’ rejoined forsake futher and mother, twist himself 
Boo concluded, that the hog in England was| Philanthropy constantly aims to improve, and| ‘ Waal, mother?” tho other, « we took forty-four of thove gauss, iright up imo « double-breasted molasses 
Se gentlemen, as being the only thing| our readers will admit that marfied lifeis one| ‘* You'll be the death of somebody yet.’ with the stamps already on them, in seventeen | dough-nut, and have warts as high as _perta- 
at did not labor. of its most important features.’ © Yethem.’ minutes.” ter balls! Think of that. 













